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Asian Economic Development 


The President’s Remarks to the Press Following 
His Meeting With Eugene Black on the Asian 
Development Bank. October 13, 1966 


Mr. Black has been with me a few minutes. We are 
having a final meeting preparatory to his returning to 
Asia, visiting a dozen or so countries, in connection with 
the Asian Development Bank. 

Just as a little background for those of you who may 
not be familiar with it, in April 1965, in the Baltimore 
speech, we suggested this type of financial development. 

I asked Mr. Black shortly thereafter, as the former dis- 
tinguished head of the World Bank, and whom I con- 
sider one of our greatest living Americans—-he gets along 
with Bill Fulbright and everybody else, even the bankers, 
the borrowers, and the lenders; he knows how to handle 
us all—to undertake this problem. 

I guess there are more countries subscribing to this 
Asian Development Bank than there are to any regional 
bank existing. There will be a meeting of the countries 
who are interested in the bank in Tokyo in November. 
They will elect the officers of the bank and will be in 
operation very shortly. 

They have ruled they don’t make any loans to news- 
papermen or photographers, and no loans to Americans. 
So that takes care of any interest you might have in it, I 
assume. 

If you want to go into it further, Mr. Black will report 
to you about it. He has reported to me some of the de- 
velopments that have taken place. Personally, I credit 
his work in connection with the formation of this bank 
and the formulation of its policies, and the fact that it is 
organizing now and has its headquarters in Manila, as 
stimulating and doing more to make that whole general 
area take on a new look, a new Asia, and a new voice in 
Asia, than any particular single thing. 

There is a new pride afloat in that continent. It is 
largely due to this man who retired and went down to 
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Florida to play golf and keep his health. I got him back 
here for nothing. Now he has to go to all of these places 
and eat these strange foods. But that is the background, 

Here is a little statement that George Christian can give 
you if you want it. I know you have had no news today 
and I apologize for that. It tells about his state visit, who 
is going with him, the former president of the Ford Foun- 
dation and the executive director of the Port of New York. 
This was written as if it would be issued early in the day, 
but I just got to it, 

You might want to change that last sentence: ‘Mr. 
Black will confer with me later in the day.’ That is lit- 
erally true because he will be here with me after you have 
gone. I am going out and have a little recreation tonight 
and all of you are invited to be with me. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 6:20 p.m. in his office at the White 


House. As printed above, his remarks follow the text released by 
the White House Press Office. 


For the announcement of Mr. Black’s trip to attend the inaug- 
ural meeting of the Asian Development Bank in Tokyo, see 2 


Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 1481. 


National Recreation and Park 
Association 


The President’s Remarks to Members at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. October 13, 1966 


Mr. Rockefeller, Mrs. Rockefeller, Mr. Conrad Wirth, 
members of the Cabinet, members of the National Recre- 
ation and Park Association, ladies and gentlemen, my 
friends: 

I was not sure that I could be with you tonight. It was 
only after I learned that I was not wanted in other parts 
of the country, from most reliabie, objective sources, that 
I was able to muster the courage to come to the National 
Recreation and Park Association meeting, in company 
with Mrs, Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson not only talks about conservation and 
recreation, but she occasionally has some observations to 
make about beautification. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1966 


I want to welcome the members of the National Rec- 
reation and Park Association tonight to your Capital City. 
And I want to particularly welcome your great president, 
the most distinguished conservationist of them all, Mr. 
Laurance 5. Rockefeller. 

The goals of the Great Society, the America of to- 
morrow that we are building, seem to be quite simple. 

Those goals are education for the mind, food and 
health for the body, recreation and beauty for the spirit. 
Mind, body, and spirit are the sum of man. 

You have come here to discuss the last of these: How 
can we enrich the spirit of America? 

I see the America of tomorrow through the eyes of the 
song, “America the Beautiful.” 

] think we are going to banish ugliness. I think we will 
clear our skies and clean our waters. 

I firmly believe, and I predict here tonight, that we are 
going to get rid of our dirty air and our dirty water. Our 
children will have air that will be fit to breathe and water 
that will be pure to drink. 

Tomorrow we should take the first great forward step 
in this rich land of ours to restore and to revitalize our 
cities. Our streets, I think, will be lined with trees and 
gardens, and the city and the countryside will bloom with 
parks. 

Once upon a time America was beautiful. All Amer- 
ica, city and country, can be beautiful again. We must 
reclaim our birthright. We must restore beauty to our 
land and beauty to our life 

There are three ways to do it. At least I know of three 
ways to do it. Mr. Rockefeller and Lady Bird may have 
some amendments. They frequently change things that I 
start out with. 

We can put a fence around a piece of wilderness. We 
can say to the bulldozer, “Hold on. This is breathing 
room that we are going to save. America needs it.” 

The Wilderness Act of 1964—and I think that act is 
really a milestone in conservation—set aside 9 million 
acres of America—9 big million acres of America to be 
kept as God made it. 





Now that is scarcely 2 percent of our land, so we will 
add more. We will save more of our vanishing wilder- 
ness, 

A second kind of conservation gave America the TVA. 
It keeps our soil from washing and blowing away. It 
builds a dam to stop a flood; to bring water to wasteland; 
and to bring light to darkness. 

I was reading the other night of that great innovator, 
Franklin Roosevelt; that great conservator, Harold Ickes; 
and that great dreamer, George Norris. 

A lot of great minds got together and the TVA was 
kind of the by-product. They ventured forth and pro- 
duced $11 million to create the TVA. A hundred na- 
tions have come to inspect it, to copy it, to emulate it. 
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The other day I sent a message to Congress concerning 
it. I didn’t recommend $11 million for the TVA, be- 
cause the idea had already taken hold. I recommended 
$750 million for the TVA. In 30 years, from $11 million 
to $750 million was no longer news. I went home to read 
about what I had done that day. I searched the paper 
from cover to cover. Finally, over on the want-ad page 
I saw a little item. But that is how far you have led us 
in a little over 30 years. 


The third kind of conservation is of more real, direct 
concern to you. It protects and it creates. It opens up 
more of America to more people. It says, “Here is beauty 
and recreation to refresh your spirit.” 


This is the new conservation—enlightened and pro- 
gressive conservation for recreation. That is your con- 
servation policy, and that is mine. 


This administration, your Government, is dedicated to 
putting recreation areas where they will do the greatest 
good for the greatest number. We are putting parks and 
seashores where a man and his family can get to them. 


The mechanic that gets Saturday off, who wants to 
pack his six children, his wife, and mother-in-law into a 
station wagon to relax a little bit, to free himself from 
some of the 20th century frustrations, can’t get his boss 
to go along with him on a trip out to Wyoming or Mon- 
tana. So the new Assateague Seashore on the Maryland- 
Virginia coast is just one day’s drive from one-fifth of 
the people in this country. 

The Fire Island Seashore, in New York, is within easy 
reach of one out of every four Americans in this country. 


Of the 53,000 acres that we helped the States and the 
communities acquire for recreation, 28 percent are less 
than an hour from a big city. Fifty-five percent of these 
are less than 2 hours from a big city. Three-fourths of 
our new national parkland is within a 24-hour drive 
from a city. And 96 percent of the new national forest- 
land is that close. 


In addition, thanks to the 89th Congress—I want to 
make a point here. We are going to hear a lot about the 
89th Congress between now and November 8th. That 
means there were 88 Congresses before this one. You 
are going to hear a lot about the 89th Congress after No- 
vember 8th, November 8th 50 years from now, because 
the 89th Congress is the great Congress and it is not 
made up exclusively of Democrats. But it is made of 
men and women who I think constitute the greatest Con- 
gress ever assembled in this land from the standpoint of 
vision, imagination, production, and representing the in- 
terests of all the people of this country—putting their 
country ahead of their party and ahead of themselves. 


I had intended to tell Senator Mansfield and Senator 
Dirksen that at a luncheon I am attending tomorrow in 
the Senate. But I thought it was just too good to keep 
from you. 
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The 89th Congress, the great Congress, has already, 
in two years, passed 20 major conservation measures, and 
they are not yet satisfied. We have just begun to tap the 
treasure. We have just begun—I am authorized to say— 
to preserve and to expand beautification in America. 

Lady Bird won’t approve of this joke, but it makes a 
point, and I like to make points with jokes because I can 
even not get bored with myself then. 


A fellow came home one night and he had been drink- 
ing something maybe a little stronger than 3.2. And 
the next morning, early in the morning, 3 or 4 o'clock, 
he awakened his wife and said, “Honey, please get me 
a drink of water.’ And she brought him a drink of water. 
He drank it and said, “Give me another drink of water.” 
She gave him another drink of water. 

All of you won’t understand this story. 

He took another drink of water and he said, “Honey, 
this is so wonderful. Let’s wake the kids up and give 
them some of it.” 

So we not only want to preserve and expand the beauty 
of America; we want to wake up all the children and all 
the people and bring that beauty to all of them. And 
we want to make that treasure part of their daily lives 
so that their lives will be enlarged and their lives will be 
enriched. Their lives will be larger and richer after next 
Saturday. 


On Saturday, the President will sign six additional bills 
into law that will give all Americans a greater share in 
the national treasure of America. 

The President will sign an act he recommended, estab- 
lishing a new national park—there is nothing pork barrel 
about this—in the great State of Michigan. It is strictly 
a bipartisan park, too—-the Pictured Rocks National Lake 
Shore. 


The President will sign an act establishing the new 
Guadalupe Mountain National Park. Somewhat re- 
moved from Michigan, it is located in a little State called 
Texas. And it includes the back pasture, which consists 


of 71,000 acres. 


I will sign an act establishing the Big Horn Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area in Montana. It is an enormous 
area and it will be used to bring an enormous variety of 
natural riches to our people. 

On Saturday, just before we leave for a 30,000-mile 
trip to the Pacific, I will sign legislation of different but of 
no less deep purpose. I will sign an act to protect our 
endangered wildlife, our vanishing animals and vanishing 
birds. 

I will sign an act enabling the Federal Government to 
acquire beautiful Wolf Trap Farm Park, a few miles from 
here in Fairfax County. 

One of our greatest hopes is that it will soon house a 
musical center. 

I will sign the National Historical Preservation Act. 
That will allow us, for the first time, to take stock of the 
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buildings and the properties that are part of our rich his. 
tory and to adequately preserve these treasures properly, 


Yes, Saturday will be a beautiful day. 


I want to get all of these projects behind me. I reada 
little news release way down after all of my itinerary had 
been announced, saying Mrs. Johnson was going to seven 
countries in Asia to observe historic sites and to get new 
ideas for beautification planning. 

There will be other days of beauty and achievements, 
I will shortly sign the landmark Clean Rivers bill which 
the Congress, I might tell you, passed this afternoon. 

So we have reached a turning point in conservation his- 
tory. Tonight we save more land than we lose. And we 
will continue to transform more land into park and recrea- 
tion areas, rather than let them disappear beneath hous- 
ing, highways, airports, and shopping centers. 

Next year alone, about 1,700,000 more acres wil! be 
conserved in this country for the people. 

Too much of our lost land should never have been 
touched. I applaud the recent decision of a California 
lumber company—which I observed with great interest— 
to suspend the cutting of the redwood trees. If I made 
any contribution to that suspension whatever, it wasn’t 
accidental. 

Now Congress will consider whether we should shelter 
these trees in a great national park. And I believe if God 
is willing, and with your help, Congress will say “yes.” 

The national recreation areas are a very bold, new 
concept. They help to uplift the spirit. They help to 
upgrade the quality of life in America. Now a family 
can go to a national seashore and, like Thoreau, stand 
with all America at his back. 

Today we have national parks, forests, recreation areas, 
and seashores. But we are not satisfied with today. We 
want to do more for tomorrow. We want a system of 
national wild and scenic rivers. Or do you? 

Some of us—I really don’t have any help from the polls 
on this—want to save unspoiled waterways for camping, 
for fishing, and for canoeing. We want a nationwide 
system of trails, away from highways and traffic, free and 
safe for us and our bicycles, horses, and travel for fun. 


The Department of the Interior, under the very able 
and gallant leadership of Mr. Udall, will very soon pro- 
pose the first of these national trails for some of our metro- 
politan areas. 


We are determined to save more land for more parks 
by cleaning up our dirty rivers. A clean Potomac will 
give us 250,000 new acres. A clean Hudson will add 
several hundred miles of choice recreation waters. A 
clean Connecticut River will call new millions outdoors. 


But recreation policy cannot end where the pavement 
begins. The cities where seven out of every ten Amer- 
icans live challenge all who care about tomorrow. They 
offer unlimited opportunity to enrich our national life, 
to make our cities fit for living and not just fit for 
business. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1966 


That lady I kissed was Mrs. Bobbie Dickson, from 
Austin, who is making our city fit for living, not just fit 
for business. 

In the past 2 years, we have given our communities 
more than $6,500,000 just for local beautification pro- 
grams. And that doesn’t say anything about all the ladies 
that planted the trees, or the daughters either (Lynda Bird 
spent a good part of the year planting trees; I did listen- 
ing to her projects). 

But this is just the beginning. We are pledged to try 
to make our cities lovely and to make them livable. I 
need the help of every American. And your expert help I 
need especially. 

Because you men and women who have come here this 
evening can lead the Nation—can lead the Nation in re- 
storing the beauty and the usefulness to public lands 
within the city. You can lead in seeing that imaginative 
playgrounds and play programs are matched to the needs 
of the individual neighborhoods. 

You can inspire other leaders to a broader attack on the 
problems of the American city. 

You can renew and restore—-and, yes, recapture—the 
beauty and the purpose of the American dream. 

I want to ask Mr. Conrad Wirth to get together the 
most imaginative park and recreation experts in this meet- 
ing tonight. I am going to ask Mr. Rockefeller to cooper- 
ate with him. I want to apply their talents to a little 
project that we call the Lyndon Johnson Park that is 
across from where I live. I want them to take every new- 
flangled idea that they have ever dreamed up. I am in 
the market for it. 

That area may not be beautiful to anyone in the world 
but me, but I like it. It is located 14 miles west of John- 
son City, Texas. I think if Mr. Wirth can get a task 
force—I don’t know how I will get him to Texas, but 
maybe I will appoint Mr. Rockefeller on the finance com- 
mittee. 

This park’s had a lot more publicity than it has acres, 
I will tell you that. But if I can get them to Texas and 
get their plans out of the dream stage, onto the drawing 
board and then get them executed, I hereby extend to 
each and every one of you——not to stay all night—to come 
down and see this new park that is being really born and 
planned here tonight. I hope some day you will be able 
to do that, because you can see what we are thinking 
about and what we are dreaming of. 

I heard President Franklin Roosevelt say one time, 
“One day a generation may possess this land, blessed 
beyond anything that we now know; blessed with those 
things that are material and spiritual; blessed with those 
things that make a man’s life abundant.” 

If that is the fashion of your dreaming, then I say hold 
fast to your dream because America needs it. 

Thirty-three years, the span of one generation, have 
passed since President Roosevelt spoke of his dream. But 
itis my dream, too. I want it to be yours, and I believe 
It 18, 
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Just a word of admonition: Neither of us can really 
afford to wait another 33 years to see that dream come 
true. The generation that will realize the dream must 
be—it has to be—will be—our children’s generation. It 
can be—it shall be—if together we hold fast to that 
dream. 

As President Roosevelt said 33 years ago, all America 
needs it. And as your President says tonight, America 
needs it more now. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. 


Luncheon With Members 
of the Senate 


The President’s Remarks at a Luncheon in the 
Senate Dining Room. October 14, 1966 


Mike, Everett, and my friends in the Senate: 

This has been a very pleasant and entertaining hour 
for me. When you called and asked me to come here 
and have lunch with you yesterday I deeply regretted 
that I could not cancel other engagements that had been 
made some time ago. But I was very gratified to know 
that you could adjust your schedule to have this luncheon 
today. 

I remember one time when I was running for the 
Senate many years ago a young reporter came into my 
campaign headquarters and saw my secretary and was 
making inquiries about the campaign and observed that 
she had a glass of milk on her desk. He asked why. He 
went on from my secretary’s office to Jake Pickle’s office. 
He is a young fellow over in Congress from my district 
now. And he had a glass of milk on his desk. 

After talking about the campaign, he asked the same 
question, ““Why milk?” He finally got into several other 
offices—-John Connally’s office; he was the manager— 
and found that he had milk on his desk. 

And the reporter said, “‘It’s very interesting to me that 
here in this headquarters, every room I have been in 
has a glass of milk on the desk.” He said, “Why is that?” 

John Connally said, “Because most of us have ulcers 
and we have to take milk in the middle of the afternoon 
for them.” 

He said, ““Well, how does it happen that all the people 
working for Lyndon Johnson seem to have ulcers? Why 
doesn’t he have ulcers?” 

John Connally said, “Well, he is just in the business 
of giving them, not getting them.” 

So maybe that is the way I should be today here. 
Maybe I should be in the business of getting speeches 
instead of giving them. 
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But I am going in one direction Monday. And I 
expect next week you will be going in another. I will 
be going away from home and you will be going back 
home. In many ways and in many respects I wish I 
could exchange places with you. 

I would like to be able to give Senator Mansfield some 
assurance and some confidence that his hopes and his 
dreams about this meeting will bear fruit and are realistic 
but I am not able to do that. 

As some of you may remember, we met in Honolulu 
back early in the year. We presented to Premier Ky 
and General Westmoreland and other leaders in our 
efforts in Viet-Nam certain desirable steps that we thought 
should represent our goals and our objectives. 

We were deeply concerned with inflation. We recog- 
nized the serious inadequacies in our transportation of 
our supplies and our troops in some instances—the port 
congestion. We were concerned with some of the co- 
ordination of our military efforts. We felt that it was 
desirable to start our planning toward moving toward a 
democratic election, and so forth. 

At that time we had a general meeting of minds 
with the leaders of the South Vietnamese Government, 
with our military leaders, and with our political and 
economic leaders. Since then steps have been taken to 
improve the transportation and port conditions. We 
still have problems but they have materially improved. 

Since then steps have been taken, based upon the 
recommendations of our economists, to try to institute 
remedial steps on inflation and devaluation. Some con- 
trols have been put into effect. Since then an election 
has been called and held under the most serious difficul- 
ties with a surprisingly large participation of the people 
themselves. 

Our military effort has gone forward under great 
leadership, with considerable improvement, until the 
report I received this morning—and I will have another 
one somewhere around 2 o'clock from Mr. McNamara 
and Mr. Katzenbach—-would indicate that our people 
are quite pleased with the success of our military leader- 
ship in that area. 

But there is still much to be done—there are many 
weaknesses and many improvements. Other nations have 
been making their contributions. Korea has just com- 
pleted sending more than 44,000 of its sons to South 
Viet-Nam. I believe now they have a higher percentage 
of their total population there than we do. The Aus- 
tralians are well represented there. ‘The New Zealanders 
and the Philippines have also dispatched some help to 
that area. 

In recent months the leaders of all of those nations 
Thailand, Malaysia, Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, and Korea—-have all come to Washington. Most 
of them have come in recent weeks and have exchanged 
views as heads of their states with the President and 
members of the Cabinet, and in some instances the 
Senators. 
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It has been the general feeling—it was at Honolulu 
and it has been stronger since—that the leaders who had 
troops in South Viet-Nam should meet and discuss how 
we could better improve our effort there, to receive 
thorough briefings on our military objectives and our 
military situation, to try to institute the most effective 
peace effort that we could agree upon, to try to stabilize 
the economy, to try to pacify the country. 

We are very disappointed in the results that have 
shown in our pacification efforts, after we have cleaned 
an area out and have moved on only to find it reinfested 
and the Viet Cong to again come in and try to take it 
over. That was one of the purposes of Mr. Katzenbach’s 
visit to South Viet-Nam now. 

I expect that in the days ahead he will become an 
outstanding expert in that area of the world. And I am 
hopeful that as a result of this visit and others we may 
some way, somehow, sometime, find an answer that will 
bring an end to the blood that is being spilled there at 
this moment. 

I think it appropriate not only that we go and meet 
and exchange views with the leaders of those engaged in 
this effort, but I think it appropriate that we return the 
visits that these leaders have made to our country. 

And then, very frankly, I want to go back and return 
to the scene of some of my earlier years when Maggie 
and I were in the Pacific, and revisit Australia and New 
Zealand and some of that area of the world where I spent 
many anxious hours in 1942. 

I would be an ingrate, and less than frank, if I did not 
say to all of you that you can observe from the two pre- 
vious speeches made why I so quickly accepted the invi- 
tation to come here. These two men and the expressions 
that they gave are the reason that this is the great Congress. 

As I was waiting for the British Foreign Secretary this 
morning, realizing that I would have a few observations 
to make, I looked over the thoughts that I had had last 
January when the Congress met and I asked them to 
consider the Nation’s problems. 

In those recommendations I guess there were some 90 
measures of more or less importance, some 60 that we at- 
tached rather strong importance to, and we asked you 
to give consideration to them, pass them, improve them, 
amend them, or defeat them, as the majority will might 
determine. 

I tried in that message to think about what the average 
American family wanted for his family and for his country. 
I realized it was food for his body, education for his 
children, health for his family, conservation, and beauti- 
fication for his country. 
recommendations. 

Mike Manatos tells me this morning that of those 60 
important bills of the 90 that we listed, the Senate has 
completed action on 48 of them already and they are now 
laws of the land. On most of those 48 bills the leaders 
voted identically, which I think is a great tribute not 
only to the leaders, but to the Senate and to the country. 


And we made the appropriate 
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I have looked at the Congresses for 174 years, and 
their record. In the field of education, which is a very 
jmportant and very popular subject these days, in the 
previous 174 years up to the 88th Congress we had passed 
six education bills. Abraham Lincoln’s administration 
passed the first one, then Woodrow Wilson, Harry 
Truman, President Eisenhower, President Kennedy made 
his recommendations, submitted his views on elementary 
and higher education and others, but in the Second Ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress and the 89th Congress, in those 
3 years, the Congress has passed three times as many 
education bills—18 to be exact—as have been passed in 
all the 174 years put together. 

Our average expenditure on education in the first 174 
years has been an average of $33 million a year. This 
Congress—you—will appropriate in excess of $4 billion 
a year for that subject. So you can see what has hap- 
pened in that field. 

In the field of health, all the Congresses put together 
in 174 years have passed some 17 health bills. The 89th 
Congress—you—passed 24 health measures, substantial 
health measures, headed by the grandpappy of them all— 
medical care. And you will spend as much money in 
the 89th Congress on health as has been spent in all the 
other 88 Congresses put together on the subject of health. 


In the field of conservation you have passed more than 
20 major conservation measures that will permit parks 
and recreation areas to be built where the people live. 
Many of those more than a million acres that we have 
added to our recreational domain are within | hour or 
2 hours, the most 5 hours, drive of half the population 
of this country. 


I see my friend the champion of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in front of me. I was reading the other day 
where when President Roosevelt first passed the TVA, 
the appropriation that year was $11 million. That proj- 
ect has grown and has been such a symbol and such an 
influence in the lives of the people of this country that 
the representatives from almost 100 nations of the world 
have gone and looked at it and received inspiration and 
example. This year we passed a $750 million authori- 
zation bond issue and it was barely noticed. You had 
to look in the want-ad page. 


And I thought how far we had come. In the first 
days we debated so long about $11 million and this year 
we were spending that much in this field—and how 
wonderful it was. 


I have given you just a few of the reasons why I think 
this is the great Congress. This year we have more than 
9 million people here at home who will benefit from the 
food that we distribute as a result of our production and 
through our food stamp plan, and through our school 
lunch program, and those things. 

This year I have told you what will happen in the 
education of our children. And there is nothing more 
important. I have given you a brief outline of how we 
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are concentrating on the things that mean most. On our 
standard of living, 10 million more people are working 
today than were working when we came into office. They 
are drawing the highest salaries ever in the history of 
any nation, an average of $114 per week. 

This year, with the best estimates we could make, with 
the Treasury experts and the budget fiscal machines, we 
still underestimated our revenue by more than $10 billion. 
In other words, we took in $10 billion more than we 
calculated we could take in. 


The point I am making is not that we have done all 
that we should do. There are some things I have recom- 
mended that I know you think were mistakes and you 
have so indicated. There are some things I haven't 
recommended that you wish that I had. But as long as 
we can move in the field of food, recreation, education, 
wages, jobs, income, health, Medicare, nursing homes, 
and have the strongest defense of any nation in the 
world—General Westmoreland told me when he came 
down to see me 3 weeks ago that he was absolutely 
convinced that we had the ablest, the most intelligent, 
the most physically fit, best equipped soldiers in uniform 
than any nation had ever put on any battlefield. Because 
of that defense, and because of that strength, we expect 
to maintain our system and our security, and also to make 
it possible for the 3 billion other people in the world to 
some day, somehow, achieve some of the blessings that 
have come our way. 


So there is nothing that gives me more pride, although 
I never relish opposition—there is nothing that gives me 
more pride than to have an opposition of the quality and 
the kind that is my loyal opposition, led by Senator 
Dirksen in the Senate. 


You have been fair with me and you have been just 
with me. You have been good to me. But that is not 
really very important to anybody how you have been to 
me. You have tried to put the interest of your country 
first and to serve it. Senator Mansfield and the Demo- 
crats who have supported their President every time they 
could have been a great source of strength and inspiration 
to me. 


I was reading last night what had been said about every 
President. I don’t know that I have as yet taken the 
prize for having had the meanest things said about me, 
because I just don’t guess they could have said any meaner 
things than they did about Thomas Jefferson. But I 
went through what they had said about Jefferson, Jackson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin Roosevelt, John F. 
Kennedy, and others. 


And I turned over and turned out my light and thought 
for just a moment that after all, I had been getting some 
pretty good breaks up to now and I had a lot to be 
thankful for. A good deal of it is in this room. I treas- 
ure and prize the friendship of each of you. I am not 
doing everything the way you do it, but I am doing it 
the best way I know how. 
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My problem, and the problem of no President is ever 
doing what is right. You can’t get promoted from where 
we are. You always try, and search, and yearn to do 
what is right. Our great problem is knowing what is 
right. And really, the things that get up to the Presi- 
dent—if it is cut and dried, and it is black and white, 
and it is pretty sure, well, the fellow at the other end 
settles it at his level. It is just those that come up that 
are pretty well balanced. Either way you go, you are 
in trouble with what they pick out for me to handle. 

For your indulgence and for your understanding, I am 
grateful. Along with you, I will continue to pray that 
maybe somehow we can find peace in the world and then 
just think about what a wonderful, glorious day it will 
be to enjoy the prosperity that is ours in the land and 
to be able to have our men back home living in security 
and safety, with peace in the world. 

Thank you for your courtesies and your hospitalities, 
for your blessings and for your prayers. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:53 p.m. in the Senate Dining Room. 


Visits to Viet-Nam by 
Secretary McNamara and 
Under Secretary Katzenbach 


Remarks of the President, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Under Secretary of State, and Robert Komer, 
Special Assistant to the President, at a Press Briefing 
on the Recent Trips. October 14, 1966 


[The briefing was already in progress when a stenographic 
reporter arrived. The text printed below begins with the 
reporter’s arrival. | 


SECRETARY McNamara. One of the particular objec- 
tives of my visit was to examine the troop deployment. 


I saw no indication for any need for the substantial 
increase in the rate of deployment, no indication of any 
substantial increase in the level of operations or the tempo 
of operations that might be translated into need for a 
change in the rate of deployment. 

This means that these wild—and I can only character- 
ize them as wild—guesses that have been appearing in the 
press, and that have been spoken of by various uninformed 
individuals, are absolutely without foundation. 

Unless the situation changes dramatically in some other 
part of the world, I see no need to call up reserve person- 
nel, no need for increases in draft calls. As a matter of 
fact, we are decreasing the draft calls. The November 
call was set, if I remember correctly, for around 47,000 
and we have cut it to 37,000. 
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The December call will be about 12,000. The specu- 
lation leading to the conclusion that there would be a call 
of Reserves, a substantial increase in the draft, rapid in. 
crease in the rate of deployment, is without foundation as 
far as I can see, based on my observation on the ground. 
Iso reported to the President this afternoon. 


Tue PreswentT. No one can really tell you how many 
people we are going to have in Viet-Nam during the 
months of December, November, or January. We gen- 
erally know that we have “X” number coming out. 
When General Westmoreland makes his requests to us, 
we generally know that we would like to act favorably on 
them, and we generally do. 

There is an addition taking place as time goes on. 
When that addition will stop, and start declining, I don’t 
know and he doesn’t know. That is largely determined 
by the other side, because it depends on how many they 
move in. If they quit sending men, you could have an 
entirely different situation. 

But these Andrew H. Brown Fresh Air Taxicab figures 
of 500, 600, or 700 are not credible enough for a press 
that is always talking about other people’s credibility. 
You ought to remember a man’s judgment is no better 
than his information and knowledge. 

If Mr. McNamara doesn’t have it, the Joint Chiefs 
don’t have it and the President doesn’t have it, it is un- 
likely that Mr. Glutz would have it. 

Q. What about Senator Glutz? 


THE Preswent. I would prefer not to get personal 
because Presidents have done that in the past and have 
been charged with various things. 


I know you don’t want to get me into those things. 
I saw that yesterday at the conference. I just want to 
caution you that these are not Government figures. These 
are not Defense Department figures. ‘They are not John- 
son administration or the President’s figures. 

Mr. Katzenbach, have you anything you want to say 
about your trip? 


Mr. KatzensBacH. No, Mr. President. I learned a 
lot by going out there, I think, by seeing things on the 
spot. I was concerned, as you had been, sir, about the 
progress with respect to the pacification program. I 
spent a good deal of my time observing that and discuss- 
ing it with people, seeing it working on the spot. 

I think we have to do a good deal more to get the 
other war moving. I think we can. 

The Present. Mr. Komer? 

Mr. Komer. I have nothing to add, Mr. President. 


THE Preswent. I do think that we have a little clearer 
picture of the activity and the present cost of the war. 
In the next few hours and few days we will be meeting 
with the Budget and with the Treasury in an attempt to 
make a “guesstimate” as to the expenditures of the next 
quarter and the last part of this fiscal year. 





——— 
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We don’t have anything you could put your feet into 
now and make it solid. Secretary McNamara and the 
staff people are working on that. As soon as we can get 
anything that is an approximation, more or less, I will be 
glad to give it to you. I don’t know just when that will be. 

I don’t want to have a press conference, but I don’t 
want to preclude any questions if you have any. I don’t 
want to interfere with George’s briefing, either. 

Q. Mr. President, where did your off-the-record stop? 

Tue Present. When I finished talking about the 
prognostications. 

Q. The fresh-air taxi? 

Q. Mr. President, have you decided what delegation 
you are taking with you to the Manila Conference? 

Tue Present. No. There will be two groups. I 
think I made clear the leaders of these countries I am 
visiting have called on me in recent months. I am (a) 
returning their visit; and I am (b) going back to the 
scenes of my childhood, so to speak, at least in two or 
three of the countries involved. 

After that I will be going on to the Manila Conference. 
Both Secretary Rusk and Secretary McNamara will go, 
probably, direct to Manila, and the staff people accom- 
panying them. 

I will go, as you have been told, first to Honolulu, 
then to New Zealand, then Australia, to meet with the 
leaders of those countries. 

Secretary McNamara will take whomever he chooses 
for his staff; Secretary Rusk the same way. Mr. Komer 
will join us there. Mr. Rostow will be going the whole 
trip with me. 

Q. Mr. President, you said you might be meeting with 
Budget people within hours or days. Are you expecting 
to have them in over the weekend? 

THe Present. On what? 

Q. I thought I understood you to say you would be 
meeting with the Budget people for hours and days. 

Tue Present. As he feeds in the figures to us, we 
will be reviewing them with them. 

Q. Will you have time to do that before you go to 
Manila? 

THe Preswent. I haven’t a schedule on it. I think 
there has been some progress in the Congress. I asked 
the Director this morning to give me another review of 
the appropriation and authorization bills. 

Q. Mr. President, some of us have looked on Mr. 
McNamara’s trip and this trip as kind of a prelude to 
your trip in the sense that they are reporting to you on 
what will be passed on by the other people. Is that so? 

THe Preswent. No. The trips are independent of 
each other. He would have gone if we had not had the 
Manila Conference, or if we had had one in November. 
But what he brought back is not off limits. We will con- 
sider it and evaluate it. 
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Q. I was wondering, does it add up to a favorable 
background of developments as the basis for the Manila 
Conference? 

Tue Preswent. I think that he brought us a pretty 
objective review of what has taken place there. There 
are some things we are very pleased with, some things that 
we want very much to improve. 

As I say, our military effort, we think, is going very well. 
We think our pacification effort can stand a great deal of 
improvement. 

Is that a fair statement to make? 

Mr. KatzENBACH. Yes, sir; and I think it has to be 
improved. 

Q. What has gone wrong with the pacification, Mr. 
President? What has gone wrong with pacification? 
Why has it taken a turn for the worse? Some months ago 
there seemed to be some bright hopes about how it was 
proceeding. 

Mr. KatzenBACH. The concept of pacification is ab- 
solutely a sound concept. I have no question about that. 
It is difficult to execute. 

One of the things that I learned out there was how 
difficult it was to do it because of just the peculiar nature 
of this war. We have to make much better efforts to get 
security into more areas and to get it effectively in there 
in order to make your programs of education, medical 
care, improved farming methods, and so forth, working. 

But we have the prime problem of getting more effec- 
tive security into these areas. That is primarily a Viet- 
namese responsibility. It has to be organized so that 
we can get it. 

THE Preswent. The big problem is to get it and to 
keep it. You can get it today and it will be gone next 
week. That is the problem. You have to have enough 
people to clear it out and enough people to preserve what 
you have done. That is the $64 problem. 

Mr. KatTzENBACH. It is to make it possible for people 
to sleep safely. 


Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 
NOTE: The briefing was in progress at 4 p.m. in the President’s 


office at the White House. As printed, the remarks follow the 
text released by the White House Press Office. 


Conservation Bills 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing 
Ceremony. October 15, 1966 


Secretary Udall, Senator Mansfield, Senator Jackson, 
Senator Bible, Congressman O’Brien, Senators from the 
States involoed, Members of Congress, Mrs. Johnson, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

We have come here this morning to give part of our 
country back to its people. 
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When our forefathers came here they found nature’s 
masterpiece. They found a beautiful, rich, varied, fertile 
land, a whole continent to farm and to hunt on, and 
to explore. 


As Robert Frost said, “The land was ours before we 
were the land’s. She was our land more than a hundred 
years before we were her people.” 


Our pioneer fathers made this beautiful land a great 
nation. But when the wave of settlement reached the 
Pacific, it turned back upon itself. America began to 
exploit the land. We chopped down its forests. We 
abused its soil. We built upon its beaches. 


Some Americans realized our loss—Gifford Pinchot, 
John Muir, Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Harold Ickes. They saw that America could be great 
only as long as Americans could commune with the land. 
They were the architects of American conservation. 

Today our crowded country thanks them—thanks them 
for their courage and for their vision, and for their 
generosity. 


This year, we reach a milestone in the history of con- 
servation. This year, thanks to the 89th Congress, we 
will restore more land for more parks, for more play- 
grounds for our children to use, than we will lose to hous- 
ing ventures, to highways, to airports, and to shopping 
centers. 


We are creating recreation areas where they will do 
the most good for the greatest number, for all of our 
people-—near our cities, where most of our people live. 
We are putting national parks and seashores where a man 
and his family can get to them. 


The father that is the mechanic can load his five chil- 
dren in his car, and in an hour or 2 hours, or 3 hours, 
take them to a nearby playground. 

The 89th Congress has done all of this. 
20 major conservation measures. 


It has enacted 


Today we pay tribute to that Congress. 
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Today we establish by act of Congress: 


—The Guadalupe Mountain National Park in Texas, 
That is a great tribute to the Senator from Texas, 
Senator Yarborough, who has been the outstanding 
leader in conservation in that State. 

—The Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore in Michigan, 

—The Big Horn Canyon National Recreation Area in 
Montana. 

—The Wolf Trap Farm Park in Virginia. 


We increase the land in the Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore in California. And if we don’t stop Mrs. Johnson 
going out there we will increase it some more, I am afraid. 

I am also signing today the Endangered Species Preser- 
vation Act and the National Historic Preservation Act. 
Both of these will help us to preserve for our children 
the heritage of this great land we call America that our 
forefathers first saw. 


The bills that I will now sign help enrich the spirit of 
America. 

These acts of Congress help assure that this land of 
ours—this gift that is outright from God—shall be the 
most precious legacy that we leave. 


I want to express my gratitude to the leaders of the 
parks movements, the recreation areas, the State com- 
missions and their executive directors, for their enlight- 
ened interest, for their support, and particularly for the 
presence of a good many of them this morning. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:18 a.m. in the Cabinet Room 


at the White House. As enacted, the bills signed by the President 
are as follows: 


H.R. 698 (Guadalupe Mountain National 


i eee ee Public Law 89-667 
H.R. 8678 (Pictured Rocks National Lake- 
SL. hh oe a re Public Law 89-668 


H.R. 9424 (Endangered species preservation). Public Law 89-669 
S. 491 (Big Horn Canyon National Recrea- 

tion Area, Mont.) _... Public Law 89-664 
S. 1607 (Point Reyes National Seashore, 

Calif. ) eee _. Public Law 89-666 
S. 3035 (National historic preservation)_.___ Public Law 89-665 
S. 3423 (Wolf Trap Farm Park, Va.)_______ Public Law 89-671 











DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Bill To Create the 


New Department. October 15, 1966 


Secretary Connor, Secretary Fowler, Senator Mansfield, Senator 
McClellan, Senator Jackson, distinguished Speaker McCormack, Chair- 
man Dawson, Congressman Holifield, Mrs. Congresswoman Dwyer, other 
Members of Congress, ladies and gentlemen, distinguished Mayors: 


We are deeply grateful for your presence in the East Room of the 


White House today. 


In a large measure, America’s history is a history of her trans- 
’ y 


portation. 
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Our early cities were located by deep water harbors and inland 


~ waterways; they were nurtured by ocean vessels and by flatboats. 
as, The railroad allowed us to move east and west. A thousand towns 
ing and more grew up along the railroad’s gleaming rails. 

The automobile stretched out over cities and created suburbia in 
an. America. 
in Trucks and modern highways brought bounty to remote regions. 


Airplanes helped knit our Nation together, and knitted it together 
with other nations throughout the world. 





_ And today, all Americans are really neighbors. 

po Transportation is the biggest industry we have in this country. It 

ad. involves one out of every five dollars in our economy. 

ec Our system of transportation is the greatest of any country in the 

es | world. 

oe But we must face facts. We must be realistic. We must know— 
: and we must have the courage to let our people know—that our system 

Pe is no longer adequate. 

During the next two decades, the demand for transportation in this 
of | country is going to more than double. But we are already falling far 
he | behind with the demand as it is. Our lifeline is tangled. 

Today we are confronted by traffic jams. Today we are confronted 
he | by commuter crises, by crowded airports, by crowded airlanes, by screech- 
a ing airplanes, by archaic equipment, by safety abuses, and roads that 
" scar our Nation’s beauty. 
he We have come to this historic East Room of the White House today 

to establish and to bring into being a Department of Transportation, 

the second Cabinet office to be added to the President’s Cabinet in 
o recent months. 

This Department of Transportation that we are establishing will 

i have a mammoth task—to untangle, to coordinate, and to build the 
167 national transportation system for America that America is deserving of. 
68 And because the job is great, I intend to appoint a strong man to 
69 fill it. ‘The new Secretary will be my principal adviser and my strong 
64 right arm on all transportation matters. I hope he will be the best 
| equipped man in this country to give leadership to the country, to the 
on President, to the Cabinet, to the Congress. 

71 Among the many duties the new department will have, several 


deserve very special notice. 
—To improve the safety in every means of transportation, safety 
of our automobiles, our trains, our planes, and our ships. 
—To bring new technology to every mode of transportation by 
supporting and promoting research and development. 
—To solve our most pressing transportation problems. 

A day will come in America when people and freight will move 
through this land’ of ours speedily, efficiently, safely, dependably, and 
cheaply. That will be a good day and a great day in America. 

Our transportation system was built by the genius of free enterprise. 
And as long as I am President, it will be sustained by free enterprise. 
In a few respects, this bill falls short of our original hopes. It does 
not include the Maritime Administration. As experience is gained in 
the department, I would hope that the Congress could reexamine its 
decision to leave this key transportation activity alone, outside its juris- 
diction. 
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But what is most important, I think, is that you, for the first time 
in modern history, have created and have brought for me to sign, a 


measure giving us a new Cabinet department. 
be established, and it will be in operation in the same year. 
things took place in the same year. 


It was proposed, it will 
All of these 


It is the second major step in bringing our Government up to date 
with the times. Last year this Congress established the Department of 


Housing and Urban Affairs. 


Today you bring 31 agencies and their bureaus, going in all directions, 
into a single Department of Transportation under the guidance and 
leadership of a Secretary of Transportation. 

I think in fairness, candor requires me to review that this recom- 
mendation was made many years ago by the Hoover Commission, headed 


by the distinguished former President. 


This recommendation was urged 


upon the Congress and the people, and recommended many years ago by 
a most distinguished and popular President, President Dwight David 


Eisenhower. 


This recommendation was made and urged upon the President and 
the Congress many years ago by the Senate Commerce Committee, and 
by dozens and dozens of enlightened, intelligent Members of both Houses 


of both parties. 


What we are here today to do is to salute the Members of both 
parties, the leadership of both parties, and everyone who contributed to 
finally bringing our performance in line with our promise. 

And I don’t guess it would be good to say this, and I may even be 
criticized for saying it, but this, in effect, is another coonskin on the wall. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. in the East Room at the White House. 
As enacted, the bill creating the new department (H.R. 15963) is Public Law 89-670. 





“The Great Congress” 


Remarks of the President, Speaker McCormack, and 
Senate Majority Leader Mansfield on the 
Accomplishments of the Eighty-Ninth Congress. 
October 15, 1966 


THE Presipent. We have scheduled at 1:30 the report 
of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
distinguished majority leader of the Senate on the 89th 
Congress. 

And I do not want to keep either of them waiting. 
Because I make certain predictions in my statement that 
include the hope, and the possibility, and I think, the 
belief that if I can get them back to the Hill promptly, 
maybe we can break all records for the successful pro- 
duction of a Congress that has been functioning now 
very effectively and with great pride for 174 years. 


So those of you that care to, we would like for you— 
you are welcome to remain. We don’t want you to feel 
that you are a captive audience. 

But we will now present the Speaker and have a brief 
statement from the Speaker and the majority leader. 
And I will conclude it and then we will be glad to continue 


to individually greet each of you here that may care 
to do that. 

It is with great pride that I now present the beloved 
and productive and most respected Honorable Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, my longtime, devoted 
friend, John McCormack. 

THE SPEAKER. Mr. President, the report that I make 
to you this afternoon will be brief. 

I can sum up the record of the 89th Congress of this 
House of Representatives in just one word—fabulous. 
We have been fortunate to have many outstanding Con- 
gresses: the 59th, under Theodore Roosevelt; the 634d, 
under Woodrow Wilson; the great 73d, under Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Then in my fourth term, I was proud to be a Member 
of that 73d Congress which gave life and force to the 
New Deal. 

But this Nation has never witnessed anything like the 
fabulous 89th Congress, both sessions of this Congress. 
It has surpassed them all. Not because it has produced 
more legislation than any previous Congress, but because 
this legislation will have more meaning and deeper sig- 
nificance for every American than any in the past. 

This Congress has heard what you have had to say, 
Mr. President, and has left this country a legacy of 
greatness. 
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] would like to add that in this Congress, unlike any 
in my memory, the Second Session has been just as pro- 
ductive as the First. These achievements do not take 
place magically or overnight. They are the fruits of hard 
work, of intense deliberation and debate, by the most 
dedicated Democratic Congress I have seen in my 38 
years as a Member of the House. 

Many, many Members of Congress, of course, merit 
our gratitude, but the freshmen Democratic Congressmen 
who provided the margin of victory in so many vital 
legislative battles deserve special emphasis in relation to 
credit. 

By their words and their deeds they won their stripes 
in the 89th Congress, and this country needs them back 
again. 

This, Mr. President, completes my report. We are 
looking forward with hope and anticipation to an even 
greater 90th Congress next year. 

Tue Present. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I don’t 
know any more difficult job in this country, and certainly 
not in this Government, than the job of being majority 
leader of the United States Senate. 

And I don’t know of any man that ever held that job 
that did it so well with such universal affection and 
respect from not only every Member of that body, but 
from every Member of the Cabinet and the President 
himself. 

I take great pride and pleasure in presenting to you 
one of the most beloved men in this country, and one of 
my most trusted and loyal friends of many years, Mike 
Mansfield. 

SENATOR MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am here this 
afternoon to report briefly to you on the state of the great 
89th Congress. In just a few days, the curtain will ring 
down on 2 years of towering legislative achievement. 

Throughout this period, the Senate started early and 
worked late. You set a large and demanding task before 
us. The Congress met that challenge as concerned and 
compassionate legislators. The Senate of the 89th Con- 
gress was infused with the excitement of great expectations. 

In these two sessions, we have written into the statute 
books legislation whose scope and excellence have never 
been equaled in the history of the Republic. 

Mr. President, when we finish our work, the Second 
Session will add its full share to the First in its achieve- 
ments. The American people are the beneficiaries. 

This legislation has increased the opportunities of so 
very many, and has brightened the hopes of all. As one 
whose home was once on the Hill, you know the pride 
that comes from accomplishment and the fulfillment that 
flows from a job well done. We are very proud of our 
record, and I am glad that we can share this moment 
with you. 
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So, Mr. President, as you undertake your mission of 
peace and good will to Asia, I speak for all of us in the 
Senate again when I say Godspeed and our very best 
wishes to you for a most successful journey. 

Tue Presiwent. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Majority Leader, 
Members of Congress, distinguished guests: 

In the history of our country, certainly, in the past, 
most Americans have been rather cynical about their 
party platforms. But this year I believe that Americans 
have changed their way of thinking, for this year the 
Democratic Party has lived up to its platform. 

To enact our 1964 platform, the President recom- 
mended 170 important bills, including what we call 60 
“landmark measures.” The 89th Congress has passed, 
or we believe will pass, more than nine out of ten of these 
bills. Its batting average, .900, we think is a good World 
Series record. 

We ran on our platform. We got elected on our plat- 
form. We have enacted our platform. But even more 
important is what is in that platform. And I want to 
be, briefly, quite specific. 

Let’s take education. In the previous 88 Congresses, 
174 years, before this administration, Congress passed 
‘only six basic education bills. The first one was in 
Abraham Lincoln’s administration. For the next one, 
we had to wait for Woodrow Wilson, the next one Harry 
Truman, and the last three for President Eisenhower. 

In the 35 months since I entered the White House, 
Congress has passed not six, as it did in the 174 years, 
but 18 basic education bills. 

In the first 174 years, Congress invested $5 billion 800 
million for education, or an average of $33 million per 
year in educating our children. 

The 89th Congress invested not $5 billion 800 million, 
but $9 billion 600 million, almost twice as much as all 
those other Congresses put together. 

Now I think you know what this will mean for our 
children. And I think you will live to see what it will 
mean for our country. 


This Congress has provided assistance to the child that 
is 4 or 5 vears old in Head Start and carries that assist- 
ance on through elementary, secondary, vocational edu- 
cation, higher education, until you get a Ph.D. in college, 
if you can take it. 

Let’s take health. Outside of education, we think that 
health is one of our most urgent problems. 

In 1798 the Public Health Service was first established. 
From 1798 until 1963, for 168 years, 17 major health 
measures were enacted—17 in 168 years. 

In that time, our Federal investment for health totaled 
approximately $10 billion—$10 billion for that entire 
first 88 Congresses. 
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Since 1963, Congress has enacted not 17 measures, 
but 24 major health programs—more than were enacted 
in all the previous 168 years put together. 

The 89th Congress will allocate $8 billion 200 million 
for health, including medical care—that is the grand- 
daddy of all of them—nearly as much as Federal health 
expenditures for all the other 168 years put together. 

Let’s take conservation and beautification. The 89th 
Congress passed 20 major conservation measures. This 
morning I signed an additional seven measures to extend 
our parks and our scenic waterways, to save our historic 
sites, to preserve our natural seashores, to beautify our 
land for our children. 

This year, this Congress will bring more than 1 mil- 
lion acres of land into the public domain for parks and 
playgrounds, near our teeming cities where our families 
live and our people and our children grow up. 

Let’s take cities. We have met with the most dis- 
tinguished group of mayors of both parties from through- 
out this land today. 

The Cities Act, the Mass Transit Act, the act to clean 
up our dirty water and to clean out our dirty air—begin 
a major battle to make American cities places where 
American people can live full and decent lives. 

Never in the history of any Congress has so much legis- 
lation been passed affecting so many people in so many 
of the cities of America. 

Yesterday we had the very difficult and dangerous vote, 
but under the leadership of the great Speaker of the 
House, that measure, Demonstration Cities, passed the 
House. 


May I observe, Senator Mansfield, that I hope you 
and the Speaker can work out your differences. If you 
can’t work them out here in the East Room, be sure to 
work them out in the Capitol, because I would like to 
sign that bill when I get back. 


Let’s take consumers: truth in packaging, auto safety, 
tire safety, child safety are major measures to guard the 
health and safety of our people. 


So, in short, I could discuss all the 170 bills, but I want 
to summarize them. 


This is the Education Congress, and I hope we can 
remember that. 


This is the Health Congress, and we will gladly com- 
pare it with all the others combined. 


This is the Conservation Congress. 
This is the Cities Congress. 
This is the Consumers Congress. 


And when the historians of tomorrow write of today, 
they will say of the 89th Congress, in my judgment, “This 
was the great Congress.” 


In closing, I would like to mention two other matters 
of note. 
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First, this was a Congress of leaders. I don’t know of 
anyone who illustrates this better than Carl Albert, our 
beloved House Majority Leader, who wanted to climb 
out of his hospital bed last night to go down and vote for 
the cities bill. 

Speaker McCormack had to order him not to come. 
And I called him this morning and talked to him on the 
telephone and thanked him for not coming. 

Second, this was a Congress of action. It was only 
1 year ago today that I asked Bob Wood to leave his 
prestigious place at MIT to come to Washington to head 
a task force on the cities, to make recommendations for 
the President to submit to the Congress. 

In that | year he has been here, he has organized that 
task force, he has made his recommendations, the Presi- 
dent has transmitted them to the Congress, and the Con- 
gress has passed them through both Houses. 

I want to pay tribute to Mr. Wood and to Secretary 
Weaver, and to all the others who have’ done so much to 
provide the basic ideas for this major legislative triumph. 

I think I should observe that yesterday I looked at these 
major measures. I was speaking to the Senate at their 
invitation, to come and be with them before I go on my 
Asian trip. And I saw there a man who was leader of 
another party, who had walked in on crutches, but who 
was still at his post of duty. I observed that while he 
would not want to be associated with us en some of the 
measures, that on a goodly portion of these measures the 
leadership of both sides in the Senate had cast their votes 
the same way. 

The record in the House is a little different. The 
leadership of the House minority party voted with us 
about 30-odd percent of the time. 

Now, our probiem is we have provided this legislation 
and we must administer it and execute it in such a man- 
ner as to bring pride to its authors and to those who 
helped us create it. 

And to all the American people, to all the people of 
both parties, and particularly to the leaders who are 
responsible for the Congress themselves, who are here 
today, the last thing I want to do before I leave is to say 
God bless you, thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for what you have done for the American people. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


“The Great Congress” 


White House Summary of the Accomplishments of the 
Eighty-Ninth Congress. October 15, 1966 


The 89th Congress has been the Congress of Great 
Achievement. 
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Action is the word for the 89th Congress. Its great- 
ness stems from an unparalleled partnership with the 
President. 

—The President sent 170 major recommendations to 

the 89th Congress. 

—<And the 89th Congress has acted or will act favor- 

ably on over 90 percent of them. 

But statistics tell only a small part of the story of the 
landmark partnership between President Johnson and 
the 89th Congress. 

For the achievements of this Congress were registered 
by breaking through obstacles that had blocked earlier 
efforts—and passing legislation that broke a new trail 
in America for our citizens. 


EDUCATION 


... In years to come, when children can get as much 
education as they can absorb, Americans will know 
it began with the 89th Congress. 


Grade Schools and High Schools 


For the first time in our history, President Johnson and 
the 89th Congress broke through the roadblock that had 
stymied Federal aid to elementary and secondary schools. 
Different attempts to pass a general school aid bill had 
been bogged down in bitter controversies since World 
War II. 

The presidential and congressional partnership 
achieved victory where others had failed by a new 
approach. 

—They created specialized aids for school districts 
with a heavy concentration of children from poor 
families. 

—They permitted children in public and _ private 
schools to share benefits. 

—They stimulated innovation in the school systems of 
America. 

They strengthened State departments of education. 

The programs which this law is supporting have been 
designed not in Washington, but in local communities 
throughout the country, to meet educational needs in the 
way each community thinks best. 

The 89th Congress created the National Teacher 
Corps—to enable “teachers with a sense of mission” to 
serve in city slums and rural poverty areas. The legisla- 
tive path was not smooth. But the Teacher Corps was 
enacted and funded by the 89th Congress. 


Colleges and Universities 

For the first time in U.S. history, the 89th Congress 

passed legislation : 

-—To provide Federal scholarships for college students. 
‘To insure loans with Federal subsidies on interest 
payments. 

To buy books and other library materials. 
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-To construct classrooms and acquire special equip- 
ment, including television, computers, and other 
modern equipment. 

To enable our universities to apply their skills to com- 
munity problems. 


HEALTH 


. . In years to come, when senior citizens can get the 
medical care they need, Americans will know it began 
with the 89th Congress. 


Medicare 


President Johnson and the 89th Congress brought 19 
million older Americans to the Promised Land of Medi- 
care. Since the end of World War II, legislative pro- 
posals to set up a Federal health insurance program for 
the aged had foundered in unresolved debate. The two- 
decade controversy ended when Medicare legislation be- 
came law on July 30, 1965. 


Heart, Cancer, and Stroke 


These major killers—accounting for seven out of every 
ten deaths in our Nation—are finally being attacked— 
with the 89th Congress bringing more than one billion 
dollars to the battle to conquer them and other diseases 
through medical research. 


The Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke Amendments 
of 1965 provided another tactical weapon—regional med- 
ical programs. They will bring the latest miracles of med- 
ical research to physicians working at a patient’s bedside. 


Health Professions Assistance 


To assure the training and education of more doctors, 
nurses, and other medical specialists, new legislation pro- 
vided assistance for the expansion of medical and tech- 
nical schools, and scholarships and loans for their students. 


Comprehensive Health Planning 


To assist States to develop comprehensive programs to 
meet the wide range of public health needs. 


CITIES 


.. . In years to come, when our cities are our Nation’s 
pride, rather than centers of blight, Americans will 
know it began with the 89th Congress. 


Department of Housing and Urban Development 


For the first time in history, American cities are repre- 
sented in the highest councils of the Nation. Through 
the new Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment the Federal Government is now equipped to deal 
comprehensively with the crisis of our cities. 


The new Department was ready for new programs— 
and the 89th Congress passed them. 
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Rent Supplements 


In a major breakthrough, President Johnson and the 
&9th Congress won approval for this new program to pro- 
vide decent housing for the poor by marshaling the re- 
sources of private enterprise. Rent supplements encour- 
age private nonprofit groups to develop housing for poor 
families at low cost for the American taxpayer. 


Demonstration Cities 


For the first time in our history, the President and the 
89th Congress acted to save our cities from the grinding 
forces of decay. This new law will help cities to mount 
a comprehensive attack on blight, hopelessness, and unem- 
ployment by: 

Planning, developing, and carrying out comprehen- 
sive, locally prepared programs to rebuild or restore 
entire slum or blighted neighborhoods—in cities 
large and small. 

—Providing the facilities and services so that those 
living in the city can become useful, productive citi- 
zens, no longer dependent on public assistance. 

—Meeting the human needs of people living in our 
cities as they rehabilitate their physical environment. 


Urban Mass Transit 


The President and the 89th Congress have provided the 
means to help unsnarl traffic congestion in cities and to 
enable citizens to travel back and forth from work with 
speed, ease, and comfort. 


A CLEANER, More BEAuTIFUL CouNTRY 


. . In years to come when people will be living in 
America the Beautiful—when our air is fresh and 
clean, instead of clouded with smog and soot—when 
our water is sweet and pure, Americans will know it 
began with the 89th Congress. 


Water Pollution Control 


For the first time, the President and the 89th Congress 
established a program of water quality standards. The 
Water Quality Act of 1965 authorized the Federal Gov- 
ernment to set clean water standards for States that do 
not set their own. 


Clean Rivers 


About to receive final passage in Congress, this measure 
will help cities and States to clean entire river basins. 


Air Pollution 


The 89th Congress has given the Federal Government 
authority to set standards for the control of exhaust from 
motor vehicles whose fumes cast into the air 300,000 tons 
of pollutants a day. 


Solid Waste Disposal 


One of America’s most costly, difficult, and potentially 
dangerous problems was attacked for the first time with 
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passage of the Solid Waste Disposal Act. Our national 
rubbish heap grows at the rate of 800 million pounds a 
day. The cost of solid waste disposal is a heavy burden 
on the average city budget. This act coordinated the 
combined research and problem-solving efforts of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, and private industries 
and universities. 

Highway Beautification 


Another precedent-shattering measure resulting from 
the presidential and congressional partnership is the 
Highway Beautification Act. It will help clean up road- 
side America, by helping States screen junkyards, excava- 
tion scars, and other highway eyesores. 

Recreation Areas 


The 89th Congress marked a turning point in con- 
servation. We are now developing national parks and 
recreation areas which are within easy traveling distance 
of our urban centers. Federal funds have gone to States 
and local governments to help purchase land near our 
large metropolitan areas for fishing, boating, picnicking, 
camping, and swimming. 


Civic RIGHTS 


. . « In years to come when a man’s color in the voting 
booth is as irrelevant as his nationality at the immigra- 
tion station, Americans will remember it was finally 
accomplished by the 89th Congress. 

Voting Rights 
On August 6, 1965, President Johnson signed into 

law the most comprehensive voting rights legislation to 

win congressional approval in nearly a century. 

Breaking away from traditional courtroom remedies 

of prior legislation, the measure which the 89th Congress 

passed : 

Suspended the use of literacy tests and other voter 
qualification devices. 

—Authorized use of Federal voter registrars in States 
and counties where Negro registration fell below 
specified levels. 

Result: 460,000 Negroes registered in five States dur- 

ing a 12-month period. 


Immigration 


Under the Immigration Act of 1965, foreigners can 
enter this country not on the basis of arbitrary quotas, 
but on the basis of their potential contribution to our 
country. The test is not where you come from but what 
you can do. 


To Protect FrEEpoM ABROAD 


. . . In years to come, when hot and cold wars give way 
to peace on earth, Americans will know that this new 
era was ushered in by the 89th Congress. 


The 89th Congress has charted new and dramatic 
paths for the freedom of all mankind 


in economic devel- 
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opment, in the population crisis, in reducing world famine, 
and in the protection of freedom abroad. This Con- 
gress has been firm in support of the Nation’s commit- 
ment to defend the people of South Viet-Nam against 
aggression and subversion. 

Among the outstanding measures the 89th Congress 

has passed are: 

—aA vast increase in military expenditures and Viet- 
Nam supplementals to make this country stronger 
than all the other nations of the world combined, 
and to protect a freedom-loving people in South 
Viet-Nam against aggression. 

—The Asian Development Bank to give an entire re- 
gion of the world the financing it needs to develop its 
own resources. 

—Food for Freedom legislation to help the new devel- 
oping nations of the world help themselves develop 
their own agricultural resources. 

—Food for India—an emergency program—to help a 
subcontinent sustain its people against the ravages of 
hunger and drought. 

—The International Education Act to help strengthen 
the bond of understanding and extend the educa- 
tional promise of the Great Society to the world. 

—Funds for the Peace Corps to continue this vital pro- 
gram in which Americans have dedicated themselves 
to serve their fellow men in the new nations of the 
world. 

—The Foreign Aid Bill to continue our program of 
strengthening free countries and bringing them closer 
to the day when they, in turn, will be able to help 
others less developed than themselves. 

-The Inter-American Development Bank to 
strengthen this financial arm of the Alliance for 
Progress. 


Tue War Acatinst PoveRTY 


.. . In years to come when poverty no longer scars the 
face of the land, Americans will know that the 89th 
Congress led the attack. 


Economic Opportunity Act 


This Nation is the first in the history of mankind to 
commit itself to wiping out poverty. 

That commitment to 34 million Americans was for- 
mally made when President Johnson in 1964 signed the 
Economic Opportunity Act, passed by the 88th Congress. 
That commitment was reinforced and expanded by the 
89th Congress. 

In 1967, total Federal antipoverty expenditures (in- 
cluding those under the Economic Opportunity Act) will 
total some $21 billion, $7 billion more than in 1965, and 
an increase in effort of 50 percent over 1964. 

The 89th Congress passed laws which expand upon old 
programs and which bring new weapons into the arsenal 
to defeat poverty—rent supplements, Teacher Corps, 
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demonstration cities, Appalachia, economic development, 
minimum wage, aid to education and higher education. 


The Child Nutrition Act 


This new program is designed to give poor school chil- 
dren nutritious meals so that hunger does not hamper their 
ability to learn and to grow. 


Law AND JUSTICE 


. . In years to come when our streets are safe and our 
courts are unclogged, Americans will know it began 
with the 89th Congress. 


The war against crime is fought on many fronts. This 
Administration and the 89th Congress are striking at its 
roots in poverty, unemployment, slums, and poor educa- 
tion. This is a long-range attack. We have also acted 
to strengthen law enforcement and our courts now, for 
example. 


Law Enforcement Assistance 


The 89th Congress and the President have for the first 
time developed a program to help States find new ways to 
strike at crime and its roots. 


National Crime Commission 


A Commission of distinguished specialists who are prob- 
ing deeply into the entire system of criminal justice and 
the causes of crime. 


Narcotics 


The 89th Congress will launch a program to reclaim the 
lives of narcotics addicts while retaining strict penalties 
against those who traffic in these enslaving drugs. 


Bail Reform 


For the first time in 175 years, the 89th Congress has 
revised the archaic bail system in Federal courts by mak- 
ing the test for bail not the size of a man’s wallet but his 
character. 


Civil Procedure Reforms 


The 89th Congress has moved to sweep the dockets 
clean in cases where the Government is a party by encour- 
aging more out-of-court settlements. 


To SAFEGUARD THE CONSUMER 


. . . Inthe years to come when the death toll on the high- 
ways has been dramatically reduced and when house- 
wives can shop without a slide rule, Americans will 
know it began with the 89th Congress. 


Traffic and Highway Safety 


For the first time in history, President Johnson and the 
89th Congress have given us the tools to mount a full-scale 
nationwide attack against death on the highways. 
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—By establishing national standards to insure the build- 
ing of the safest automobiles. 

—By probing deeply into the “hows” and “whys” of 
accidents. 

—By providing funds to States to stimulate programs 
for safer highways, driver training and licensing, and 
used car inspection. 


Tire Safety 
For the first time in history, President Johnson and 
the 89th Congress have given the driving public protec- 


tion against the unsafe tires that can cause a deadly 
accident. 


Truth in Packaging 


President Johnson and the 89th Congress broke through 
4 years of inaction and delay to develop a Truth in Pack- 
aging bill which will shortly receive final Congressional 
approval. It will enhance the welfare of every consumer 
in the marketplace by eliminating “packages that lie” 

—by requiring the full and clear disclosure of what is 
in a food package, who made the product, how much 
it weighs, and how much it costs. 

—by regulating practices which lead to confusion in 
the supermarket such as “‘cents-off,”’ “servings,” and 
“‘jumboquarts.”” 

—by preventing the “slack filling” of packages. 

Child Safety Act 


For the first time, our children can be protected against 
toys that are toxic, and needless and tragic deaths among 
our very young will be averted. 

Savings Protection 

The Financial Institutions Supervisory Act of 1966 
strengthens the ability of the Federal Government to safe- 
guard the soundness of banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations. It raises to $15,000 the insurance coverage for 
depositors and savers, and thus increases the trust and 
confidence Americans can have in the institutions which 
have custody of their savings. 


STREAMLINING THE GOVERNMENT 


. . . In the years to come as the Great Society programs 
achieve their full promise, they will serve the people 
effectively and fairly—-in large part through the re- 
shaping and streamlining of the Federal Government 
that began with the 89th Congress. 


The record is outstanding. 

Two new Cabinet-level departments have been created. 

—In the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the American city has been given a voice at the 
Cabinet table for the first time in the Nation’s history. 
In the Department of Transportation, we can begin 
to develop for the first time a coordinated national 
transportation policy to speed goods and _ people 
across a continent safely, efficiently, and effectively. 
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Ten separate reorganization plans have been submitted, 
Every one has been approved by Congress. This is a 
record unmatched in a decade. For example, 

—TIn streamlining the Public Health Service, we are 
moving to fulfill the promise for every citizen of the 
landmark health measures passed by the 89th 
Congress. 

—TIn transferring the Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration to the Interior Department, we stepped up 
our attack on the pollution that blights our rivers and 
lakes. 

—lIn reorganizing our civil rights activities by trans- 
ferring the Community Relations Service to the De- 
partment of Justice, we have brought new meaning 
and better coordination to our varied civil rights 
programs. 

—TIn creating the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration within the Department of Commerce, 
we brought new strength and order to those vital 
services of weather forecasting, mapping, and re- 
search. 

In extending the Reorganization Act, we have made 

possible further major improvements in the structure of 
the Federal Government. 


* %*+ 


PERFORMANCE FOR PEOPLE 


“The Great Society 
Nation: 


. . « proposes as the first test for a 


The quality of its people.” 
How the 89th Congress Helped the People 


Education 


The Elementary and Secondary Education Act now 

benefits : 

—7 million schoolchildren through special educational 
projects for disadvantaged youngsters. 

—49 million schoolchildren, in virtually every school in 
the land, through library and textbooks. 

—10 million children through innovative educational 
programs. 

The Higher Education Act has provided this year: 

—134,000 equal opportunity scholarships to needy col- 
lege students. 

190,000 students with work-study assistance. 

2,530 teacher fellowships and assistance for nearly 
1,300 Teacher Corps interns. 

The School Nutrition Act will provide: 

—300,000 to 400,000 needy children with school 
breakfasts. 

Lunchroom equipment for schools attended by about 
500,000 children. 

The new GI bill will benefit: 

—QOver 500,000 returning servicemen through train- 
ing this year, mostly in higher education. It is esti- 
mated that over the next 10 years as many as 6 mil- 
lion veterans will benefit. 
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Labor 


The Minimum Wage Amendments will benefit: 

—8 million workers for the first time through coverage 
of the minimum wage and overtime provisions of 
the law, and extend additional benefits to the 30 
million workers now covered. 


Social Security 


The Social Security Amendments of 1965 will aid: 

—Almost 20 million beneficiaries through a 7 percent 
increase in monthly checks. 

—350,000 persons age 72 and over who were previ- 
ously not covered. 

—2 million welfare recipients through increased bene- 
fits. This legislation provides potential benefit in- 
creases for 8 million people. 


Disabled Veterans and Their Survivors 


—2.3 million beneficiaries will receive higher pay- 
ments. This act will eventually benefit 25 million 
persons over a 10-year period. 


Poverty 


The War on Poverty has reached: 

—180,000 3- to 6-year-olds in the full year Head Start 
program. 

—580,000 summer Head Start children. 

—370,000 youths in the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Program. 

—30,000 through the Job Corps. 

—An estimated total of 6 million persons have been 
reached by the antipoverty programs in 1966. 


Health 


Medicare benefits are available to: 

—19.1 million older Americans. 

The Medicaid program will benefit: 

—8 million persons now receiving welfare payments 
plus additional millions who are unable to afford 
medical care. 

Special grants for medical care will go to: 

—650,000 children in low-income areas. 

Vocational rehabilitation increases will raise the num- 

ber of disabled persons rehabilitated to: 

—a total of 160,000 annually, an increase of 25,000, 
with the potential raised to 200,000 disabled citizens 
per year. 


Housing 
The Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 
will help: 
—44,000 persons now and 1 million over 4 years under 
the rent supplement program. 


—140,000 persons with low and moderate income 
housing, with a 3-year additional potential of 
480,000 beneficiaries. 
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—60,000 college students through more dormitories, 
and triple this number in the next 3 years. 

—17,000 elderly persons through newly authorized 
rental housing. 

—950,000 persons through added public health. 

The Demonstration Cities Act will aid hundreds of 


thousands of people in cities large and small. 


Recreation 


Under legislation passed by the 89th Congress: 

—Over 20 million people will be able to enjoy more 
national recreation facilities—most of them close to 
their homes. 


Law and Justice 


The Voting Rights Act of 1965 opened the polls to: 
— 460,000 new voters in five States who were registered 
to vote by Federal and local officials. 


Agriculture 


The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 has benefited: 

—The Nation’s farmers through higher income. Net 
farm income is up to $16 billion this year, a gain of 
$2 billion. Gross farm income is up to $49 billion, 
an alltime high. 

—828,000 farmers in the wheat program earning an 
estimated $687 million in payments. 

—1.5 million farmers in the feed grain program, earn- 
ing payments of $1.35 billion this year. Feed grains 
are the number one U.S. export dollar earner. 

—2 million rural Americans through more than 40,000 
new homes that will be built in the next decade 
through the new Rural Housing Program. 

—1 million people in 1,400 rural communities under 
5,500 population through water and sewerage sys- 
tems, and other facilities. 


* * * 
Tue Prosperous Economy 


Since the last quarter of 1963, incomes have increased 
17 percent and consumer prices only about 54/2 percent. 
With this 11 percent increase in “real” income, a four- 
person wage earner’s family (husband, wife, two chil- 
dren) would have around $700 added purchasing power 
in 1966. With this it could buy: 

—one color television set and one automatic washing 

machine, or 

—one 1962 model popular-priced sedan to use as a 

second family car, or 

—new living room furniture and a rug plus a new re- 

frigerator and a vacuum cleaner, or 

—a one-week vacation in New York City for two, in- 

cluding hotels, meals, entertainment, and air fare 
from Chicago. 

A four-person family of a salaried professional or man- 
agerial worker would have about $1,100 added purchas- 
ing power in 1966. With this, it could: 
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—reshingle the roof and buy a color television set and 
an automatic washer, or 


—keep a son or daughter at a State college or university 
for a year, or 


—buy a 1963 popular-priced sedan as a second car. 

The elderly couple living partly on a fixed income, 
such as social security, would have $350 additional buy- 
ing power in 1966, thanks both to increased benefits and 
Medicare. With this $350, they could buy: 

—a refrigerator and a vacuum cleaner, or 

—a new sofa, a man’s topcoat, and a lady’s coat. 

The 89th Congress helped to keep our country and 
our people prosperous. Their important tax, fiscal, and 
economic legislative achievements include, among others: 

1. The Appalachian Program to develop an economi- 
cally depressed 11-State region. 

2. The Economic Development Administration and 
Program to apply the successful principles learned in 
Appalachia to other regions of our country. 

3. The Expansion of Manpower Development and 
Training Programs to give workers new skills and to re- 
train workers with obsolete skills. 

4. The Excise Tax Reductions to stimulate our econ- 
omy, when it needed it—and their partial restoration to 
maintain our real gain and protect it from inflationary 
forces. 

5. Interest Rate Controls to curb unhealthy competi- 
tion in the money market. 

6. Suspension of the Investment Credit and Acceler- 
ated Depreciation to help ease inflationary pressures 
which threaten the Nation’s prosperity. 

7. Twenty-five Stockpile Bills to relieve critical short- 
ages of materials needed for the national defense, to help 
reduce our balance of payments deficit, and to produce 
additional revenue for the Federal Government. 

8. The Minimum Wage Amendments to increase the 
minimum wage to $1.60 and bring to 8 million additional 
low paid workers within the coverage of the law. 


Meeting With Mayors 


The President’s Remarks to a Group of Mayors 
of Large Cities. October 15, 1966 


On Monday morning, I leave for a long and crucial 
journey to Asia. For nearly 3 weeks my thoughts will 
be turned to our role in the Pacific—to our “foreign” 
policy. 

But the days are long past when there can be any 


sharp division between a nation’s foreign policy and its 
domestic policy. 
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For America’s voice in the world does not come from 
its military and diplomatic strength alone. People look 
to us for leadership because they know what we have 
done at home. 

If the United States can speak with authority and 
conviction in Asia next week, it is in part because of the 
work that American Governors and mayors and city 
managers are doing back home. You help set an ex- 
ample which the world admires. 

We would be foolish and shortsighted to let foreign 
problems—even Viet-Nam—turn us away from our 
urgent goals at home. Helping America’s cities is one 
of our chief goals. And in our quest for more livable 
and more beautiful cities, there will be no slowing down 
or turning back. 

What have we accomplished? 

—From 1961 to 1964, our Federal programs with a 
direct impact on cities rose from $5.6 billion to $8.3 
billion—an increase of 48 percent. _ 

And here is what happened during the last 3 years: 

—From 1964 through 1967, our Federal programs 
for urban areas will go from $8.3 billion to $14.6 
billion—an increase of 76 percent. 

That does not sound like a slowdown to me. 

Between FY 1964 and the end of FY 1967, we will 
have raised expenditures on vital domestic programs from 
$7 billion to $14.7 billion—more than double. 

That does not sound like a slowdown to me. 

For the first time in history, American cities have a 
voice in the Cabinet and a department devoted to urban 
affairs. 

The new Demonstration Cities program promises major 
help to you. It will offer two new tools to rebuild your 
cities. 

—Special grants to revitalize the center city and the 

people who live there. 

—Special grants to encourage metropolitan planning. 

The rent supplement program will bring private 
builders into the low income housing field. 

When I spoke to you last March, I did ask that 
Governors and mayors and local officials review their 
plans to see if, for the short term, they could defer or 
postpone capital plant investments. 

I believed then—and I even more strongly believe 
now—that exercising prudence and restraint in the short 
term will mean happier prospects for the long pull. 

I know that many problems beset us. 
crises we are called upon to meet. 
part of my daily schedule. 


But I believe that we here in this room are the most 
fortunate generation of Americans. We have the wealth 
and power to make slums and crowding and urban decay 
only a memory. And we can do it in our lifetime. 


I know the 
They form a large 


NOTE: The President met with approximately 30 mayors of large 
cities at about noon in the Cabinet Room at the White House. As 
printed above, his remarks follow the advance text released by the 
White House Press Office. 
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Conference of State Committees 
on Criminal Administration 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks to Delegates 
Meeting at the University of Maryland. 
October 15, 1966 


We are today fighting a war within our own bound- 
aries. The enemy is not identified by a uniform, but no 
man, woman, or child is free from the hostilities. And 
nothing short of total victory can be acceptable. 

It is a war against crime. 

Of the evils which beset our society, crime is the most 
difficult to understand. It is, therefore, the most diffi- 
cult to eradicate. 

This Nation was built on a foundation of respect for 
law and order. Yet there are more than 2,700,000 major 
crimes committed in our country every year—more than 
five a minute. 

This Nation can mount a major military effort on the 
other side of the globe. Yet it tolerates criminal activity, 
right here at home, that costs the taxpayers far more than 
the Viet-Nam conflict. 

We amass knowledge in the sciences to eradicate killing 
and crippling diseases. Yet we seem incapable of pre- 
venting a forcible rape every 23 minutes—a robbery every 
41, minutes—an assault every 21/2 minutes—a car theft 
every minute—a burglary every 27 seconds. 

The time has come to reverse this trend. 

We build for greatness in America. But a society 
which lives in fear of robbers and murderers and racket- 
eers cannot be great or just or even respectable. 

It is the responsibility of the government at all levels 
to secure for its citizens freedom from criminal outrages. 
I have said before and I say again today that I pledge 
myself to use every resource of the Federal Government 
to banish crime from these shores. 

But the Federal Government cannot solve this problem 
alone. We can help—we can lead the way—but the 
ultimate solution rests in the initiative and resolution 
of the States themselves—and the assistance they provide 
to local governments. This is truly an area in which 
results depend on the officials of the 50 States. 

That is why we are here today. 

In my Message on Crime to Congress this year, I asked 
the Attorney General to work with the Governors to 
establish statewide committees on law enforcement and 
criminal justice. Your meeting here in Washington this 
week represents a first important step toward that goal. 

Together we must chart a national strategy against 
crime. 

Such a strategy, it seems to me, has five objectives: 

First is increased understanding of crime. There is 
hardly any other major area of public concern of which 
there is so little real knowledge. 


Second is more help for our police. No man in our 
society is more in the eye of the storm than the policeman. 
These few—often underpaid and overworked—are called 
upon to protect the lives and property of millions. They 
are the unsung heroes of our civilization. 

Third is a more efficient and more equitable system of 
criminal justice. Each year over 7 million Americans 
confront the machinery of justice—and they overload it. 
Intolerable delay at best—miscarriage of justice at worst. 

Fourth is better prisoner rehabilitation. One-third of 
all parolees revert to crime. 

Fifth is the search for social reform. 
to prevent crime than to punish it. 

The crying need for new information on crime was a 
major reason for my establishment in July 1965 of the 
National Crime Commission. When its report to me 
is completed next January, I believe it will become one of 
the major documents of our time. 

Preliminary reports from the Commission show that 
criminal statistics—the knowledge we need to fight 
crime—are incomplete and unreliable. Only a frac- 
tion—possibly as few as one-tenth—of crimes committed 
in America are known to police. 

We do not know how many crimes are committed. 

We do not know how many crimes are processed in our 
courts. 

We do not know how many Americans are victimized 
by crime. 

We must know and we will know. 

But statistics are only part of our national requirement. 
We must also give local police the tools they need to do 
the job. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Act is now channel- 
ing Federal help to local police. This pioneering legisla- 
tion was approved by the Congress last year. In its first 
year of operation, it financed 79 demonstration projects 
in 30 States. This year more programs are underway. 
We are now seeking legislation to extend this program 
and to double the funds available under it. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is expanding its 
National Academy sixfold. It will soon be able to train 
1,200 rather than 200 law enforcement officials each year. 
It will provide special training for an additional 1,000 
officers. 

We must also modernize our system of criminal justice. 

Efficiency and fairness are difficult to reconcile. But 
convictions must not be won at the expense of the consti- 
tutional rights of the citizen. Nor must the guilty go un- 
punished. The National Crime Commission will rec- 
ommend ways in which the courts might operate more 
fairly and swiftly. 

The House of Representatives has unanimously ap- 
proved the request of this administration for a 12-member 
national commission to recommend revisions in criminal 
laws and to close gaps that permit guilty persons to escape 
punishment. This bill is now before the Senate and we 
except passage before the end of the session. 


It is far better 
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In June, I signed into law the first real reform of our 
bail system. It insures that all defendants will be con- 
sidered as individuals, not doliar signs. 

Another area that demands our attention is rehabilita- 
tion. We are looking deeply into our correctional insti- 
tutions and programs. The rate of crime among previous 
offenders is one problem; the ineffectiveness of correc- 
tional methods, another. 

We need to know if crime can be reduced by getting 
certain prisoners back to the community earlier. 

We need to know whether work-release programs can 
be used more beneficially. 

We need to know what further contributions medicine 
and psychiatry can make to prisoner rehabilitation. 

Your Federal Government will continue to strengthen 
the Nation’s ability to resist crime. We will use the laws 
we have and we will seek new laws that are seen to be 
necessary and useful. 

We have legislation to control the illegal drug traffic. 

We have legislation to control juvenile delinquency. 

We will continue to fight for legal authority to end 
indiscriminate sale of firearms in the face of 17,000 Amer- 
icans shot to death each year. 

We will continue and accelerate our battle with that 
monster of our time, organized crime. 

But for the long-range prospects of this country, I look 
not to anticrime laws but to antipoverty laws. 


Crime is elusive. Criminologists rack their brains to 
put their finger on the potential criminal and to find out 
why he acts the way he does. 


I believe a large part of the answer—possibly the largest 
part—was given to us many years ago by George Bernard 
Shaw when he said: “The greatest of evils and the worst 
of crimes is poverty.” 

Poverty. 

There is the enemy. 

Strike poverty down and much of crime will fall with it. 


Punish the criminal? By all means. 


But if we wish to rid this country of crime, if we wish 
to stop hacking at its branches only, we must cut its roots 
and drain its swampy breeding place, the slum. 


Few affluent, educated Americans are attracted to 
crime. As we bring a fairer measure of prosperity and 
education to our 32 million poor, I know that the crime 
rate whose growth frightens us today will begin to shrink 
significantly. 


We are building toward this goal. But the realities 
compel us to the need for a strong effective system of law 
enforcement. 

We must give our police the support and help they need. 

We must see that our laws are strictly but fairly 
enforced. 


We must see that our courts operate with justice and 
efficiency. 
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All of us—every public official—must make clear to 
our fellow citizens that each of us regards the law as it 
is—a basic essential to orderly living, modern society, and 
to the rights of the individual. 

Thank you. 


District of Columbia 
Minimum Wage Law 


Statement by the President After Signing the Bill 
Into Law. October 16, 1966 


Last month, I signed a new national minimum wage 
law, a major advance in our continuing efforts to elimi- 
nate poverty and to improve the living conditions of 
American workers. The Congress has now supplemented 
that advance by a vastly improved minimum wage law 
for the District of Columbia. 

I requested action by the Congress on the District of 
Columbia minimum wage law last year. Currently, that 
law protects only 88,000 female and minor workers. 
Under H.R. 8126, the number will be increased to 
290,000. Of paramount importance, protection under 
the District of Columbia law will for the first time be 
afforded to male workers. In addition, the bill will raise 
the minimum wage rate until it reaches $1.60 in 1969. 

To employers, this will mean protection from those who 
seek competitive advantage from the exploitation of their 
workers. To workers, this will mean that a full-time job 
will provide an annual income above $3,000. 

My statement on signing the new national bill bears 
repeating: ““My ambition is that no man should have to 
work for a minimum wage, but that every man should 
have skills that he can sell for more.” I look forward to 
that day in our Capital City, and will continue to work 
toward that goal. 

I wish to commend especially Representative Multer 
and Senator Morse, together with the distinguished Com- 
mittee Chairmen and other Members of Congress, who 
worked so hard to assure passage of this important 
measure. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 8126 is Public Law 89-684, approved 
October 15, 1966. 


Report on the Economy 


Memorandum for the President From Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry H. Fowler. October 16, 1966 


Before your departure to Southeast Asia to consider 
regional reconstruction and development in that area, you 
wanted an up-to-date report on the economic and finan- 
cial situation at home. 
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A review of the most recent developments leads me to 
conclude that the United States economy is in healthy and 
robust condition. There are some imbalances, but meas- 
ures designed to correct them have been mounted. 


The economy can absorb the reasonably foreseeable de- 
mands of the Viet-Nam conflict and essential civilian 
needs within the framework of a free market economy— 
without resort to the harsh economic controls that have 
characterized past wars. 

As a former Director of Defense Mobilization during 
the Korean conflict called in one year after that war was 
under way to help administer all the paraphernalia of 
limited mobilization, I am struck by the present record. 
It is one of remarkable achievement in which both gov- 
ernment and the private sector can take considerable 
satisfaction. This situation reflects the ability of our peo- 
ple to adapt to shifting needs—to make effective use of the 
nation’s productive capacity to meet changing and en- 
larged requirements. It also reflects the prudent adapta- 
tion of monetary and fiscal policies which have dampened 
inflationary forces and minimized the inevitable imbal- 
ances that characterize a market economy operating under 
heavy and shifting pressures. One of these adjustments— 
in residential construction—has been too drastic—but 
both legislative and administrative measures have been 
taken recently to ease this special problem. 


You will recall that our recent assessment of the econ- 
omy led to your September 8 recommendations to sup- 
plement our earlier anti-inflationary actions. Congress 
is nearing enactment of its part of this program. The 
impact of the total program has already been felt, par- 
ticularly in relaxing the strain on our money markets and 
maintaining confidence that the economy is moving into 
less turbulent waters. 

America’s capacity to produce, combined with the 
demonstrated determination of the Administration to pur- 
sue healthy growth and reasonable price stability, is con- 
tinuing to pay off: 

—The $13.7 billion rise in gross national product dur- 
ing the third quarter extended the period of solid 
advances scored during the current, recordbreaking 
expansion. But it also reflected a welcome modera- 
tion from the feverish rate of late 1965 and early 
1966 that produced both imbalance and excess de- 
mand with their accompanying price pressures. At 
a more sustainable pace we are still surpassing most 
of the other industrial countries not only in the total 
value of production and incomes but in the real rate 
of growth as well. Corporate profits and personal 
income—both before and after taxes—continue to 
rise extending the most steady, sustained increase 
in modern times. After-tax household income is 
seven per cent higher than a year ago, generating 
a substantial rise in real purchasing power. 
‘Unemployment rates have been at or below four 
percent every single month this year. 
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—Our continued increases in capital facilities, skilled 
manpower and productivity have made it possible 
for us to shoulder the burdens of Viet-Nam without 
giving up rising living standards or measured ad- 
vances to our social goals. Our strong, stable rate 
of growth should continue during 1967, enabling us 
to meet our responsibilities both at home and abroad 
without undue strain. 

—Our recent price performance shows encouraging 
signs. The index of raw materials prices, which 
moves far in advance of wholesale and consumer 
prices, has dropped thirteen percent since March. 
Wholesale industrial prices have held steady since 
July. The rise in wholesale food prices has been 
reversed in recent weeks. These developments 
should be favorably reflected in consumer prices in 
coming months. 

Despite the added demands of Viet-Nam with their 
psychological unsettlement, price stability during the pres- 
ent expansion is superior to that of the longest expansion 
of the 1950's, 1954—57, when there was no conflict or dis- 
location resulting from war. The average level of con- 
sumer prices during that period rose excessively but these 
jumps would have been still higher had it not been for 
declines in farm products and foods. During the current 
expansion, consumer prices rose less, even though this 
time we were absorbing increases in farm and food 
products. 

Our record of price stability in the face of the impact 
of active hostilities and persistently enlarging defense 
needs is the envy of nations throughout the world. In- 
deed, a major part of the consumer cost of living increases 
has not resulted from inflation in our industrial economy 
but from the adjustment upward of the income of those 
who have worked the land and provided services at income 
levels well below those in the industrial sector. 

—Even with ever-higher wage incomes, rising produc- 
tivity has resulted in stable labor costs per unit of out- 
put in manufacturing during the current expansion, 
in sharp contrast to the 1954-57 period when these 
costs rose strongly. 

Thus, the ability of American industry to compete in 
international markets, shackled by rising production costs 
built in during the mid-1950’s, has been set free during the 
1960’s. Merchandise exports have grown every year 
since 1960 and are continuing to expand, while there was 
no net growth at all between 1957 and 1960. 

Despite the substantially increased foreign exchange 
costs of our military expenditures associated with the en- 
larged activity in Southeast Asia, we are holding our bal- 
ance of payments deficit to the reduced level of 1965 
which was half the average of the preceding years. 

Early indications are that the balance of payments re- 
sults in the third quarter will be even more encouraging. 
However, this is a sector of our financial life which will 
require the closest continuing attention and effort. We 
cannot afford increased foreign exchange burdens and 
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must constantly seek arrangements for our external ac- 
tivities that will minimize cash outflows and enable us to 
regain the equilibrium that is basic to a stable world mon- 
etary system so dependent on the dollar. 

—The decline in stock market averages appears to re- 
flect more the conditions of money and credit, the 
very attractive yields on debt securities, and uncer- 
tainties over the course of events in connection with 
developments relating to Viet-Nam, than a pessimis- 
tic economic outlook generally. 

—The over-all level of interest rates, which had risen 
so sharply this year, has recently eased. Longer term 
Treasury, corporate and municipal bond interest 
rates have declined from the high levels reached in 
August. 


—Looking ahead, the nation need not fear recession 
when Viet-Nam hostilities come to an end. It can 
look forward to continuing overall economic growth. 


Sources of increasing demand are clearly observable. 
In the private sector they are derivative from increasing 
personal income, more jobs, and rising population in the 
family-forming sector, and surging plant and equipment 
requirements responsive to a burgeoning technology that 
calls for a continuing modernization as well as expansion 
in capacity. Moreover, a resurgence in residential hous- 
ing should follow easier monetary policy and the dip in 
housing. The outlook for increased state and local ex- 
penditures is clear. You are familiar with the need to 
hold back and defer worthwhile federal expenditures 
which can be released after the termination of major 
hostilities. 


Moreover, tax reductions can be employed to offset re- 
duced military expenditures and help keep demand grow- 
ing in line with our productive capacity. The percentage 
of GNP devoted to Viet-Nam expenditures is much 
smaller than was the case during World War II and 
Korea, assuring a much easier transition period. There- 
fore, peace in Viet-Nam can lead to even greater progress 
in living standards. 


I am pleased to report, therefore, that the national 
economy is vigorous and thriving. But we must continue 
our unceasing vigilance to guard against any development 
of imbalances. We must continue to foster appropriate 
policies in keeping with national economic requirements, 
including tax, budgetary, and monetary policy changes if 
excessive inflationary or deflationary tendencies become 
evident. 


Particularly, the federal budget on the national income 
and product accounts basis—our best measure of the eco- 
nomic impact of fiscal policy—should continue—as long 
as there are inflationary threats—as it has this year, to 
remain in balance or in surplus. 
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In addition to avoiding excessive or deficient demand, 
economic stability and continued prosperity will require 
the earnest efforts of those responsible for price and wage 
determination to avoid the cost-push inflation that can 
arise not from excessive demand, but from excessive greed 
and abuse of monopolistic power. 

I am firmly convinced that the economy possesses the 
capacity and the health necessary to continue rapid and 
stable growth under our free enterprise system without 
resort to the rigidity of over-all controls which we have 
successfully avoided. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication of the 
National Shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa. 
October 16, 1966 


Thank you very much, Archbishop Krol. 

Bishop Rubin of Rome, who is representing Cardinal 
Wyszinski, Bishop Young of Philadelphia, Father Mi- 
chael Zembrzuski, Members of Congress, my beloved 
friend Governor David Lawrence, ladies and gentlemen: 


Mrs. Johnson and my daughter Lynda and I are de- 
lighted that we could have this opportunity on the last 
day that we are in this country to come here and visit 
with you good people in the State of Pennsylvania. 

This is a very proud day for all Americans of Polish 
descent. 

For what we are dedicating this afternoon is much 
more than a beautiful structure of stone and glass. 


It is a symbol of 1,000 years of Polish civilization and 
Polish Christianity. And to me, it is also a symbol of 
millions of men and women who have come to our shores 
as immigants—come here in search of a better way of 
life in America. 

They were poor, most of them, and had to take what 
they could get. And life was hard at its best. 

Many of them were illiterate, and the language barriers 
seemed almost impossible for most of them to surmount. 

They were no strangers, of course, to discrimination. 
Their names were hard to pronounce, they spoke with a 
strange accent. They did not come from the “right” part 
of Europe. 

But they did have faith, and having that, they overcame 
every barrier that confronted them. And looking back 
now, we, all of us, realize how much—how very much 
they contributed to the richness and to the diversity of the 
United States of America. 
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They brought their culture—and that has enriched us. 
But they brought much more. They brought brawn to 
our industrial might. They brought scholarship to our 
universities. ‘They brought music to our concert halls. 
And they brought art to decorate our walls. 

And most of all, they brought a love of freedom and 
a respect for human dignity that is unsurpassed by any 
group in America. 

I expect that it is a little known fact of history, but 
it was a group of Polish-Americans who conducted Amer- 
ica’s first recorded labor strike. And they did it for the 
right to vote. 

The first Polish immigrants landed at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1608. They followed their usual practice of 
paying for their passage by working for the company 
after their arrival. But in the process, they discovered 
that the company authorities had disenfranchised them 
because they were “foreigners.” And so, in 1619, they 
simply stopped working. And in a very short time there- 
after, they won their rights as free citizens. 

This is the spirit of Polish-Americans. 

You just really don’t know how glad I am that you 
won that first strike. 

This is not an isolated example. The freedom that 
we have enjoyed for nearly 200 years was bought not 
only with American blood, but it was bought—our free- 
dom—with Polish blood as well. Casimir Pulaski once 
pledged himself before the high altar of a church to defend 
faith and freedom to the last drop of his blood. And he 
redeemed that pledge at Savannah, so that a young 
nation could choose its own destiny. 

This is the spirit of Polish-Americans. 

Another great man, Thaddeus Kosciusko, like Pulaski, 
came here to help us win our freedom. And when the 
war ended, a grateful Congress gave him American citi- 
zenship, a pension with landed estates in Ohio, and the 
rank of brigadier general. 

But he was much more than a professional soldier. 
He was a great and outstanding humanitarian. And 
before he returned to Europe in 1798, he drew up his 
will that placed him at the forefront of the movement to 
abolish slavery and discrimination—almost 60-odd years 
before the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Here is what Thaddeus Kosciusko wrote in his will: 

“I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, hereby authorize my friend 
Thomas Jefferson to employ the whole of my property 
in the United States in purchasing Negroes from among 
his own or any other and giving them liberty in my 
eee. 2. 

And this, too, is the spirit of Polish-Americans. 

We need that spirit in America today—perhaps more 
than we have ever needed it before. We need the spirit 
that says that another man’s dignity is more precious than 
life itself. 

We need the spirit that says a man’s skin shall not be a 
bar to his opportunities—any more than a man’s name or 
a man’s religion, or a man’s nationality. 


And finally, we need the spirit that says, as Pulaski 
said it nearly two centuries ago, “Wherever on the globe 
men are fighting for freedom, it is as if it were our own 
affair.” 

Well, today, when we pray here on this peaceful Sab- 
bath day, this Sunday afternoon, in this beautiful green 
valley, there are millions of our fellow citizens who are 
fighting for freedom—amillions in this country and hun- 
dreds of thousands across the water. 

Millions of our fellow citizens here are fighting for 
freedom: 

—Freedom from want. 

—Freedom from ignorance. 

—Freedom from fear. 

—And most of all, freedom from discrimination. 

And I hope that each of you will understand that their 
struggle is your affair, too. So let us make it our cause 
as well. 

As we dedicate this magnificent shrine here this after- 
noon, let us not be ashamed to say that we are generous 
or that we care about human beings. When we reach out 
to help those who are less fortunate than ourselves, let 
us remember the words of Christ: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

And now as we are striving to expand the horizons of 
20 million Americans, we have not forgotten the urgent 
pleas of the millions of others throughout the world. 
They, too, are our brothers—all of them, in all directions. 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

In the morning, we will leave to visit six countries in 
Asia. We will go to an area of the world where more 
than half of the people live. We will go to an area of 
the world where in some parts of it the life expectancy is 
only 35 years of age, where the per capita income per 
year is $65. 

They are fighting their battle for freedom: 

—Freedom to determine who shall govern them. 

—Freedom from want. 

—Freedom from hunger. 

—Freedom from disease. 

—Freedom from ignorance. 

They are now carrying on their battle against all the 
ancient enemies of mankind. They need your blessings, 
they need your prayers, and they need your help. 

And I am going to carry all of them with me on your 
behalf. 

We must not forget your friends and your relatives 
in Poland. We have not forgotten the traditional bonds 
that have united our peoples since our earliest days as a 
nation. 

We intend to strengthen those bonds. As I said at 
the Virginia Military Institute in an address in 1964, 
we intend to build bridges to Poland—bridges of friend- 
ship, bridges of trade, and bridges of aid. And follow- 
ing through, last year, it was my privilege to appoint one 
of the outstanding living Polish-Americans as our Am- 
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bassador to Poland to help start building those bridges: 
John A. Gronouski. He is writing a great record for him- 
self and for his Nation. 

We have not been idle here at home. 

Our postwar contribution to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration in Poland has now 
exceeded $360 million. 

Many Poles have had a better diet, thanks to what you 
in America have done for them through America’s Food 
for Peace program. 

We have donated $37 million in food through CARE 
and other private organizations. And through these 
organizations, we have been able to provide hot meals to 
hundreds of thousands of children in our schools and our 
summer camps and to the sick and to the aged in our 
hospitals and our institutions. 

Last December, a great children’s hospital, a gift from 
the American people, was dedicated at Krakow. 

Last week, in New York, I announced further steps 
that the American Government plans to take. 

We will press for legislative authority to negotiate trade 
agreements which could extend most-favored-nation tar- 


iff treatment to Eastern European states, including 
Poland. 


We are instituting a program to strive for closer cul- 
tural relations with Poland. 

We have reduced export controls on East-West trade 
in the last few days with respect to hundreds of nonstra- 
tegic items that they would like to have from America. 

On behalf of your Government, we have extended to 
Poland an invitation to cooperate with America in our 
satellite program. 


We have taken steps to allow the Export-Import Bank 
to guarantee commercial credits to four additional East- 
ern European countries—including Poland. 

We are now carefully looking at ways in which we may 
use some portion of our Polish currency balance for the 
benefit of both countries—ways which will symbolize 
America’s continuing friendship for Poland. 


We are trying to determine ways and means to liberal- 
ize our rules on travel in our two countries in order to 
promote much better understanding and increased ex- 
changes between our people. 


And, finally, I am quite hopeful that I will be able to 
arrange to send to Poland a mission of leading American 
businessmen and others to explore ways to widen and to 
enrich the ties between Poland and the United States of 
America. 

My fellow Americans, we are living in times of ferment 
and unrest—both at home and abroad. But I genuinely 
believe—I truly know—that there is more in America that 
unites us than there is to divide us. And I believe that 
our generation now has the opportunity to establish a new 
era of friendship and cooperation with the peoples of the 
world. I believe we have the power to eradicate ancient 
injustices and to ease traditional tensions. 
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When I leave tomorrow, I shall say that my purpose 
will be not to accomplish any miracles, but to tell the 
people of the countries that I visit that the best way to 
judge America’s foreign policy is to look at our domestic 
policy. 

Our domestic policy here at home is to find jobs for 
our men at good wages, education for our children, a roof 
over their heads, and a church that they can worship in 
according to the dictates of their own conscience, adequate 
food for their bodies, and health for their families. Be- 
cause with food, and with income, and with education, 
and with health, and with a strong defense that will pro- 
tect our liberty, if we can do that here at home, we can 
set an example that all the people of the world will want 
to emulate. 

We would like to see all of the 3 billion people have 
the blessings, advantages, freedom, and prosperity that 
we have here in America in Pennsylvania this afternoon. 

And while we cannot wave any wand and we do not 
expect to achieve any miracles, we do expect to tell them 
what interests our people, what we want, and what we 
would also want for them. And we want to assure them 
that we do not look at self alone. We “love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

Yes, our ultimate task is reconciliation—to bring us all 
to perceive, at home and abroad, regardless of our faith 
or where we worship, regardless of our sex or our religion, 
regardless of our color, whether it is white or brown or 
black or green, to bring to all of us at home and abroad, 
that men are children of God and brothers. 

Yes, we are living in an exciting age. Much is at 
stake. The fabric of our whole society is at stake. The 
future of all civilization is at stake. But remembering 
the words, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 


I have great hopes for the future. And I believe you 
do, too. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m. at the National Shrine of 
Our Lady of Czestochowa, Doylestown, Pa. 


Armed Forces Members Separated 
Without Honorable Discharges 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill To 
Provide for Exemplary Rehabilitation Certificates and 
Assistance. October 16, 1966 


I have signed a bill which offers new hope to persons 
discharged from the Armed Forces under conditions other 
than honorable. Thanks to this measure, they will now 
have an opportunity to rehabilitate their reputations by 
exemplary conduct in civilian life. 
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There are some half million men and women in our 
country who have been separated from military service 
without honorable discharges. Many of them were young 
and immature at the time of their offense or failure. Yet, 
they cannot rid themselves of this blot on their record no 
matter how admirable a life they may lead. Their ques- 
tionable discharge accompanies them throughout life. It 
is a serious handicap to employment. It is frequently a 
stigma in their community and embarrassing to their 
families. 


The new law recognizes a basic principle of American 
justice: A man who has acknowledged his past mistakes 
and overcome his weaknesses, deserves a chance to over- 
come his past failures. It will permit a discharged serv- 
iceman to obtain an Exemplary Rehabilitation Certificate 
from the Secretary of Labor whenever he can justify to 
the Secretary that he has led an exemplary life for at least 
3 years since the date of his discharge. 


The certificates will not be issued lightly. Each appli- 
cation must be supported by statements from the chief 
law enforcement officer of the applicant’s community, 
from his employer, and from at least five other persons 
who can testify to his conduct and habits. 


In addition to the Exemplary Rehabilitation Certifi- 
cate, the successful applicant will also be entitled to special 
job counseling and other assistance conducted by the De- 
partment of Labor. Many of those affected are young 
men and women who came from severely disadvantaged 
backgrounds. They will now be able to take advantage 
of counseling and manpower programs already available 
to others so disadvantaged, including those discharged 
from prisons. 


The underlying principle of this measure is both simple 
and important: It recognizes the fallibility of man—and 
also his capacity for rehabilitation. 


NOTE: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 16646) is Public Law 89-690, 
approved October 15, 1966. 


Financial Institutions Supervisory 


Act of 1966 


Siatement by the President U pon Signing Bill To 
Increase the Protection of Depositors and 

Savers. Dated October 16, 1966. 

Released October 17, 1966 


I am pleased to sign into law today S. 3158, which 
affords greater protection and assurance to the millions of 
Americans who have placed their savings in our banks and 
savings and loan associations. 

This bill—the Financial Institutions Supervisory Act 
of 1966—strengthens the ability of Federal supervisory 
agencies to safeguard the soundness of our financial sys- 
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tem. And it increases to $15,000 the insurance coverage 
for depositors and savers. It follows the recommenda- 
tions I made in my January 1966 Economic Report. 

The trust and confidence of all Americans in the insti- 
tutions which have custody of their savings is an essential 
element in the smooth working of our complex, and enor- 
mously productive economy. As a result of legislative 
enactments over the years—both by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States—our financial institutions are sound 
and well-managed and fully merit that trust and 
confidence. 

Even in the rare cases of financial mismanagement, 
Federal supervisory agencies already have adequate means 
to protect the interests of savers. But in several respects, 
the tools available to the agencies have been unnecessarily 
slow, cumbersome, or otherwise ill-suited to particular 
situations that may arise. 


This legislation greatly improves their ability to safe- 
guard the soundness of our financial institutions. It pro- 
vides means for dealing more effectively with the few in- 
stitutions which may be managed improperly. 

Our supervisory and regulatory agencies—the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System—will 
now be able to move more rapidly and effectively to cor- 
rect unsafe or improper practices. At the same time, pro- 
visions for administrative hearings and judicial review of 
orders will give fair protection to the rights of insured 
institutions and their officers, directors, or others against 
whom action proves necessary. The legislation also care- 
fully preserves the existing division of authority between 
the Federal and State Governments. 

Through the increase of insurance coverage from 
$10,000 to $15,000, our depositors and account holders 
will enjoy increased protection for their funds should an 
institution fail for any reason. And the other provisions 
of this legislation will further reduce the already rare in- 
stances in which failure occurs. 

I applaud the action of the Congress on this bill. I also 
thank the many responsible industry leaders who sup- 
ported this legislation. 


NOTE: As enacted, S. 3158 is Public Law 89-695, approved 
October 16, 1966. 


Post Office Department 


Executive Order 11313. October 17, 1966 


Provipinc THAT CERTAIN OFFICERS 
PoSTMASTER GENERAL 


May Act As 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 3347 
of Title 5 of the United States Code and Section 301 of 
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Title 3 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


SEcTION 1. In the event of a vacancy in the office of 
Postmaster General or during the absence or disability 
of the Postmaster General, the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall act as Postmaster General. 


Sec. 2. During any period when, by reason of absence, 
disability, or vacancy in office, neither the Postmaster 
General nor the Deputy Postmaster General is available 
to exercise the powers or perform the duties of the office 
of Postmaster General, an Assistant Postmaster General 
or the General Counsel of the Post Office Department, 
in such order as the Postmaster General may from time 
to time prescribe in writing, shall act as Postmaster Gen- 
eral. If no such order of succession is in effect at that 
time, they shall act as Postmaster General in the order 
in which they shall have taken office as Assistant Post- 
masters General or General Counsel. 

Sec. 3. The following are hereby superseded: 

(1) Executive Order No. 10154 of August 22, 1950. 

(2) Executive Order No. 10558 of September 8, 
1954. 

(3) Executive Order No. 10686 of November 1, 
1956. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House, 
October 15, 1966. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:26 a.m., October 
17, 1966] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11313 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


General Electric Company and 
Certain Employees 


Announcement of Executive Order 11314 Creating a 
Board of Inquiry. October 17, 1966 


On the recommendation of Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara, Secretary of Labor Wirtz and Acting Attorney 
General Clark, President Johnson acted this morning, be- 
fore he left the country, to counteract any possible effect 
on the defense program of the local strikes at General 
Electric plants. 

The President established a Board of Inquiry under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Board will hold hearings immediately to deter- 
mine the facts in these situations and to report to the 
President. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act the President will then 
decide whether it is necessary to have the Attorney Gen- 
eral seek injunctive relief against the strikes. 


NOTE: For the text of E.O. 11314 see following item. 
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General Electric Company and 
Certain Employees 


Executive Order 11314 Creating a Board of Inquiry. 
October 17, 1966 


CREATING A Boarp oF INguiry To REPORT ON CERTAIN 
Lasor Disputes AFFECTING THE Miuitary Jet En- 
GINE INDUSTRY, Mutirary AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY, 
Miuirary ARMAMENT INDUSTRY AND MILiTarY ELEc- 
TRONICS INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wuereas, there have existed certain labor disputes 
between General Electric Company and certain of its 
employees represented by: International Union of Elec- 
trical Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO; Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, AFL—CIO;; International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO; International Union, Allied 
Industrial Workers of America, AFL-CIO; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO; 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association, AFL- 
CIO; American Federation of Technical Engineers, 
AFL-CIO; American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of 
North America, AFL-CIO; United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America; United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, AFL- 
CIO; United Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO; In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers, AFL-CIO; 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America; Pattern Makers’ 
League of North America, AFL-CIO; International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, AFL-CIO; Syracuse 
Draftsmens Union; and 


Wuereas, although a tentative resolution of these 
disputes was arrived at by the parties, or some of them, 
nevertheless there is a strike at the Evendale, Ohio, plant 
of General Electric Company by Local No. 647 of the 
International Union of the United Automobile, Aero- 
space and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, and Locals 34 and 912 of the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace workers, AFL 
CIO, and there exists a threat that there will be further 
strikes at General Electric Company plants by one or more 
of the aforesaid international unions or local units thereof; 
and 


WuereAs, the existing strike at the Evendale, Ohio, 
plant of General Electric Company will, in my opinion, 
if permitted to continue, affect a substantial part of the 
military jet engine industry, which industry is engaged 
in trade, commerce, transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication among the several states or with foreign na- 
tions, or engaged in the production of goods for commerce, 
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and which strike, if permitted to continue, will imperil 
the national safety; and 

WuerEAS, threatened strikes at other General Electric 
Company plants will, in my opinion, if allowed to occur, 
affect a substantial part of the military jet engine industry, 
military aircraft industry, military armament industry 
and military electronics industry, which industries are 
engaged in trade, commerce, transportation, transmission, 
or communication among the several states or with for- 
eign nations, or engaged in the production of goods for 
commerce, and which threatened strikes, if permitted 
to occur, will imperil the national safety; 

Now THEREFORE by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by Section 206 of the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 155; 29 U.S.C. 176), I hereby 
create a Board of Inquiry, consisting of Mr. David L. 
Cole, Chairman, Mr. John Dunlop and Mr. Jacob Sei- 
denberg, whom I appoint to inquire into the issues in- 
volved in these disputes. 

The Board shall have powers and duties as set forth in 
Title II of such Act. The Board shall report to the Presi- 
dent in accordance with the provisions of Section 206 of 
such Act. With respect to the dispute giving rise to the 
strike at Evendale, Ohio, plant it shall report on or before 
October 18th, 1966, and with respect to the dispute or 
disputes resulting in any other such strike, it shall report 
as soon as possible. 

Upon the submission of its report or reports, the Board 
shall continue in existence to perform such other functions 
as may be required under such Act. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House, 
October 17, 1966. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:07 p.m., October 
17, 1966] 


Departure for the Asian Tour 


The President’s Remarks at Dulles Airport. 
October 17, 1966 


Secretary Rusk, and members of the Cabinet, Mr. Speaker 
McCormack, Leaders Mansfield and Dirksen, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I leave you this morning to undertake a hopeful mission. 

I go to visit six nations which, working with others, are 
beginning to shape a new regional life in Asia and the 
Pacific. I have followed with admiration the energetic 
progress made in Asia by Asians. I have been happy to 
receive at the White House recently the leaders of those 
countries. Now I am availing myself of this opportunity 
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to repay their visits and to see their people, and to visit in 
their great countries. 

I go to learn of their progress and problems, their 
hopes and their concerns for their children and for their 
future. 

At Manila we shall consider the problem of Viet-Nam. 

A small Asian nation is under attack, defending itself 
with extraordinary courage and endurance. I go to con- 
fer with its leaders and with the leaders of those other 
nations that have committed their young men to defeat 
aggression and tc help those 15 million people shape their 
own destiny. 

We shall review the state of military operations; but 
we shall mainly devote our attention to the civil, con- 
structive side of the problem of Viet-Nam. 

We shall together seek ways of bringing about an honor- 
able peace at the earliest possible moment. 

I know that I can wave no wand. I do not expect 
anything magical to happen or any miracles to develop. 
But as I undertake this mission on behalf of our entire 
Nation at a most critical time, in our history, I am inspired 
and strengthened by the presence of the leaders of the 
Congress here this morning, the members of the Cabinet, 
and by the unity of the American people. I ask for your 
prayers. I shall do my best to advance the cause of 
peace and of human progress. 

Thank all of you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke shortly after 9 a.m. at Dulles Airport, 
where he began his flight to attend the Manila Conference and to 
visit a number of countries in the Pacific and Asian area. 


Arrival at Honolulu, Hawaii 


The President’s Remarks at Honolulu International 


Airport. October 17, 1966 


Governor and Mrs. Burns, President and Mrs. Abe, the 
Speaker of the House, Mr. Carvalho, the Acting Mayor 
and Mrs. Ellis, Congressman Matsunaga, Admiral and 
Mrs. Sharp, Commanders of the Joint Pacific Command, 
ladies and gentlemen, boys and girls of Hawai: 

It is always a very great pleasure for me to come to 
Hawaii for any purpose. It is especially good to come 
here on the first part of a trip whose purpose is peace and 
whose destination is a conference of seven free nations 
of Asia and the Pacific. 

Six months ago we met here in Honolulu with the lead- 
ers of South Viet-Nam. 

You have every reason to be very proud of your con- 
tribution to the constructive steps that brought about 
that conference and that have come out of that 
conference. 


We resolved here, then, to hasten the coming of repre- 
sentative government in South Viet-Nam. 
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Since the Honolulu Conference, more than 80 percent 
of the registered voters of South Viet-Nam have elected 
an assembly to draft a constitution. 

We resolved here in Honolulu to combat the ruinous 
inflation that was eating the heart out of South Viet- 
Nam’s economy. Since then, the Government of Viet- 
Nam has taken very brave measures to control runaway 
prices. 

Working with them, we have increased the flow of 
essential goods coming through the ports for all the people 
of Viet-Nam. 

We resolved here in Honolulu to carry the blessings of 
education to the remotest area of South Viet-Nam. 

Since then, 3,200 new teachers have already been 
trained for their rural schools, and more than 2 million 
additional textbooks have already been distributed. 

We also resolved here in Honolulu to invite those that 
were fighting with the Communists to leave their jungle 
hideouts and join the efforts to build a nation through 
peaceful and democratic means. 

Since then, more than 10,000 Viet Cong have re- 
sponded to that call—a far larger number than for the 
equal period last year. 

Some of the learned commentators and distinguished 
speculators who practice instant judgment concluded that 
nothing really happened at Honolulu. They were not 
only premature, but they were dead wrong. 

I believe that you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that history will record the Honolulu Conference as a 
vital and a productive steppingstone toward a free and 
independent Viet-Nam. 

Now we have come here today on our way to another 
conference. We do not expect to pull any rabbits out 
of any hats at Manila, notwithstanding any speculations 
you may hear or see. 

There are no surprises to spring on anyone, for we know 
that the most important weapon in Viet-Nam is patience 
among our people and unity behind our program. 

Manila will help us in our planning, it is true. It will 

give us a firm grasp of the realities that we face in resisting 
aggression; the problems we face in seeking peace and in 
rebuilding Viet-Nam. 
_ From our talks, we do expect to enlarge the area of 
understanding which already exists between those nations 
directly assisting South Viet-Nam, and that, in itself, we 
think, will be worth the effort. 

Some have predicted that this and that will happen 
in Manila. They have said—and I don’t want to recount 
the accuracy of speculation—that we may develop some 
new strategy of war, or come forth with some spectacular 
form for peace. 

Neither prediction will prove out. 

Our military strategy is already quite clear. I have 
been briefed by General Westmoreland just in the last 
few weeks. It is to resist aggression with the maximum 
force that is necessary and the minimum risk that is 
possible. 
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As for the other prediction, let me remind you that the 
leaders who will sit down together in Manila have already 
signed a petition for peace. 

Not one of the men who will be there enjoys asking 
the sons of his people or his nation to risk their lives in 
war. But the question of peace is not one that we can 
answer alone. ‘The men who can, who can make peace, 
the Communists in Hanoi who are using force against 
South Viet-Nam, are not coming to Manila. They are 
the ones who, if they would reason with us, could help 
produce a formula for peace. 

We intend to explore every possibility and every 
proposal that has been advanced for a solution to the 
Viet-Nam conflict and the rehabilitation of that country. 

We will be ready for the day when the Communists 
will want to join us at the table, from which they will 
be missing at Manila. 

I will also be visiting five other nations in the next 17 
days. Since I have been President, I have had visitors 
come to Washington from more than 100 countries, and 
now I am going to have a chance to repay at least six 
of their visits. 

I intend to go into those countries not to tell them what 
they should do, but to tell them how proud our people 
are to be their friends. 


I intend to tell them that our foreign policy is simply 
the outreach of our domestic policy. What we seek for 
the people of the United States—good jobs, enough to 
eat, a chance to learn, the opportunity to be all that they 
can—1is what we also hope and seek for other people. 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are not only 
our hope for America; they are what we hope for all the 
world. 


I also intend to tell the people of Asia how very, very 
proud we are of our new State of Hawaii. For this State 
is a model for what the world should be, a place where 
different cultures and different races, different colors and 
different religions, come together to make one united 
people. 

I am proud to have had a part in making Hawaii the 
50th State in the Union. I am proud to have offered 
the bill that created the East-West Center, which I am 
now going to visit. 

Hawaii can be proud, too—proud of your Governor 
John Burns, who, as a delegate, helped to bring all of 
this about; and proud of all the other patriotic men and 
women that you have sent to serve you so ably and patri- 
otically in the Congress. 

When it is all finally said, it adds up to this: I am so 
happy to be back here with you. I am happy to take 
with me to Asia the message of all of Hawaii, the message 
of a free and proud and a prosperous people that are liv- 
ing here and are cooperating with their neighbors. 

It is that kind of an Asia that we believe will serve the 
peace of the world, and that is so much what all of us 
want to do. 
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Thank you very much. 


note: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype from Honolulu. 


Thanksgiving Day, 1966 


Proclamation 3752. Dated October 17, 1966. 
Released October 18, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


They came in tiny wooden ships. On an unknown 
and alien shore, they planted and built, settled and sur- 
vived. Then they gave solemn thanks to God for His 
goodness and bounty. America, well over 300 years ago, 
had its first Thanksgiving Day. 

For many years your Presidents have had the op- 
portunity to proclaim Thanksgiving Day, to address 
themselves to the American people, to remind us of the 
blessings we enjoy and the thanks that we owe. 

If we consider the fervor with which those colonists 
in Virginia and Massachusetts gave thanks, when they 
had so little, we are taught how much deeper should our 
thanks be—when we have so much. 

Never, in all the hundreds of Thanksgiving Days, has 
our nation possessed a greater abundance, not only of 
material things but of the precious intangibles that make 
life worth living. 

Never have we been better fed, better housed, better 
clothed. Never have so many Americans been earning 
their own way, and been able to provide their families 
with the marvelous products of a momentous age. 

Nor has America ever been healthier, nor had more of 
her children in school and in college. Nor have we ever 
had more time for recreation and refreshment of the 
spirit, nor more ways and places in which to study and 
to enrich our lives through the arts. 

Never have our greatest blessings—our freedoms—been 
more widely enjoyed by our people. Nor have we ever 
been closer to the day when every American will have an 
equal opportunity. and an equal freedom. 

No, we do not yet have peace in the world. Our men 
are engaged again, as they have been on so many other 
Thanksgivings, on a foreign field fighting for freedom. 
But we can be thankful for their strength that has always 
kept our liberty secure. We can be thankful for our sci- 
ence and technology that helps to guard our America. 

Thanks are better spoken by deed rather than word. 
Therefore, it behooves a grateful America to share its 
blessings with our brothers abroad, with those who have 
so little of the abundance that is ours. 

Simple justice and a concern for our fellow man require 
that we be ready to offer what we can of our food, our 
resources, our talents, our energies, our skills, and our 
knowledge to help others build a betier life for themselves. 
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We should thank God that we are able. 


Let us, therefore, in this splendid American tradition, 
thank Him who created us and all that we have. Let 
us do so with a firm resolve to be worthy of His abundant 
blessings. Let us assemble in our homes and in our 
places of worship, each in his own way. 

Let us thank God for the America we are so fortunate 
to know. 

Now, TuHererore, I, Lynpon B. Jonnson, President 
of the United States of America, in consonance with Sec- 
tion 6103 of Title 5 of the United States Code designating 
the fourth Thursday of November in each year as Thanks- 
giving Day, do hereby proclaim Thursday, November 24, 
1966, as a day of national thanksgiving. 

In Witness WueEr«eorF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this seventeenth day 
of October in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-first. 


[SEAL] 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:26 p.m., October 20, 
1966 


General Electric Company and 


Certain Employees 


The President’s Cable Directing the Acting 
Attorney General to Seek Injunctive Action. 


October 18, 1966 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


On October 17, 1966, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by Section 206 of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 (29 U.S.C. 176), I issued executive 
order No. 11314, creating a Board of Inquiry to inquire 
into the issues involved in Labor disputes between the 
General Electric Company, and certain of their 
employees. 

On October 17, 1966, I received a report of the Board 
in the matter. I understand you have a copy of that 
report. 

The unresolved labor disputes have resulted in a strike 
by Local 647 of the International Union of the United 
Automobile Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
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Workers of America, AFL—CIO, and Locals 34 and 912 
of the International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers, AFL-CIO at the Evandale, Ohio Plant 
of General Electric Company which, in my opinion, af- 
fects a substantial part of the military jet engine industry 
of the United States, which are industries engaged in 
trade, commerce, transportation, transmission or com- 
munication among the several states or with foreign 
nations, or engaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce, which strike if permitted to continue will imperil 
the national safety. 


Therefore, in order to remove a peril to the national 
safety and to maintain and continue trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission or communication among 
the several states or with foreign nations, and production 
of goods for commerce, I direct you, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 208 of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, to petition in the name of the United 
States any district court of the United States having juris- 
diction of the parties to enjoin the continuance of such 
strike and for such other relief as may in your judgment 
be necessary or appropriate. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Lynpon B. JoHNsSON 


[The Honorable The Acting Aitorney General] 


NOTE: Also made public with tic text of the cable were the report 
to the President by the President’s Doard of Inquiry created by E.O. 
11314 and the affidavit of the Secretary of Defense concerning the 
impact of the strike on the national defense and safety. 


Federal-State-Local Cooperation on 


Manpower Service Program 


Statement by the President Upon Appointing 

a Special Consultative Committee to the National 
Advisory Commission on Selective Service, the 
President’s Committee on Manpower, and the 
National Advisory Committee on Health Manpower. 
October 18, 1966 


In my speech at Dayton, Ohio, on September 5, 1966, 
I said: 

“T am asking a group of Governors and Mayors to meet 
and study ways in which city, State and Federal Govern- 
ments can cooperate in developing a manpower service 
program that could work at every level of our society.” 

To explore fully the ways in which opportunities for 
such service can be provided at the State and local level, 
I have asked the officers of the Governors’ Conference, 
the National Association of Counties, the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, and the National League of Cities to 
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serve as a Special Consultative Committee to the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Selective Service, the 
President’s Committee on Manpower, and the National 
Advisory Committee on Health Manpower. 


Members of this Consultative Committee will include 
Governor William L. Guy of North Dakota, chairman 
of the Governors’ Conference, Governor Richard J. 
Hughes of New Jersey, chairman of the Governors’ Com- 
mittee on Human Resources; County Supervisor Edward 
Connor of Wayne County (Detroit) and County Com- 
missioner Ed Munro of King County, Seattle, president 
and vice president respectively of the National Association 
of Counties; Mayor Jerome Cavanagh of Detroit, presi- 
dent of both the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the Na- 
tional League of Cities; Mayor Joseph M. Barr of Pitts- 
burgh, vice president of the Mayors’ Conference, and 
Mayor Harold M. Tollefson of Tacoma, vice president 
of the National League of Cities. 

It is my hope that these distinguished public servants 
will point out ways in which city, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments can cooperate in developing a manpower pro- 
gram to serve the needs of our society. In addition, this 
panel will provide guidance as we seek to insure that every 
level of government—Federal, State, and local—is ade- 
quately staffed with qualified personnel. 

The importance of meeting the need for competent 
personnel at every level of government cannot be over- 
emphasized. We look to the combined wisdom of this 
Consultative Committee for ways to meet that need. 


Pago Pago, American Samoa 


Advance Text of the President’s 
Remarks. October 18, 1966 


I am proud to be here today. I can assure you that 
the people of the United States share my pride in what 
American Samoa has done to prove that destiny is what 
we make it. 

This island—with a population of only 22,000—has 
become the symbol of what many large nations may 
achieve for their people. 

It has become a showplace for progress and a proving 
ground of methods to improve the lives of human beings. 

And, along the way, American Samoa has taken the 
term “self-help” out of the bureaucrat’s dictionary and 
made it the living language of the people. 

You have doubled the per-acre yield of your crops. 

You have sharply reduced the diseases that once plagued 
the island. And this month you will begin construction 
of the American Samoan Tropical Medical Center 
which will provide the finest hospital care in this part 
of the world. You have almost eliminated childhood 
malnutrition. 
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And, you have recognized that education is the vital 
force of our century, driving all else ahead of it. 

I am told that the pilot program of education which 
you have started may point the way to learning break- 
throughs throughout the Pacific Islands and southeast 
Asia. Samoan children are learning twice as fast as they 
once did, and retaining what they learn. Surely from 
among them one day will come scientists and writers to 
give their talents to Samoa, to America, and to the world. 

One requirement for a good and universal education 
is an inexpensive and readily available means of teaching 
children. 

Unhappily, the world has only a fraction of the teachers 
it needs. Samoa has met this problem through educa- 
tional television—which was pioneered here by your out- 
standing Governor, Rex Lee, and the very able Director 
of the United States Information Agency, Leonard Marks. 

Everyone wants to study the job you have done— 
UNESCO, the World Bank, New Guinea, New Zealand, 
India, and other countries around the world. 

This technique—which you are helping to improve— 
has the power to spread the light of knowledge like wild- 
fire across wide areas of the earth. 


I also want to commend you on the stride you have 
taken toward self-government. We are most grateful 
for the voluntary action of the Samoan Legislature in 
voting to pay Federal income taxes. You are the only 
American Territory voluntarily to take on this respon- 
sibility. 

Your contribution is growing with your economy. It 
was about $200,000 in 1963—and over a million dollars 
in 1965. At this rate, you may eliminate the deficit in 
our budget for this year. 

This is evidence of your determination to pull your 
own weight in reaching out to the future you want. 

An American editor, who used to have nothing to say 
about what we were doing in Samoa, recently wrote of 
you: Somewhere on earth there may be a more spec- 
tacular example of revolutionary change in an area and 
its people, but in years of roving the world’s far corners, 
I have not seen it. 

All praise to you for that. No, not quite all praise. 
Some of it must go to a man you know better than you do 
any other American—your Governor, Rex Lee. This 
year it was my pleasure to give him the President’s Award 
for Distinguished Federal Civilian Service—an award 
that is granted to only five individuals each year. 

I have no appropriate award to confer upon the people 
of Samoa for their progress. But there must be satisfac- 
tion and honor enough in contemplating what you have 
done in 3 years, where you are today, and where the works 
of progress will lead your children in generations to come. 

I hope that America may soon accomplish in her other 
Pacific Island responsibilities the same achievements of 
Samoa. Indeed, we know we must. 
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For no corner of the world can be left untidy and ig- 
nored today. Where once sailing clippers called rarely 
in a year, giant jetliners now touch down several times a 
week. ‘The time is fast coming when there will be no 
such thing as a far corner of the earth. 

I think this is the way God intended it. I cannot be- 
lieve He wanted man to be isolated from his neighbor. 
He did not seek that distance or race or religion or creed 
separate us from one another. At the table of need we 
all find our place, and the greatest need of all today is for 
human fellowship and a sense of what each of us can 
do for the rest of us. 

This is my first visit to American Samoa. I have not 
been among you long. But I think I know that what you 
want for yourselves and your children is what the vast 
majority of the world—people want, too. 

They want to be independent and stand on their self- 
respect. They want to keep their dignity and be proud 
of themselves and their heritage. They insist on equality. 
They reject being camp followers and stooges for the 
brokers of international politics. 

At home it is pride, and the sense of being your own 
man. In Asia it is called face. It is what makes all of 
us members of the same race. It is what makes us know 
that in the emerging Asia—and throughout the world— 
there is no place for second-class citizens. 

Up until our time it was possible for an island like this 
to exist in isolation and despair. And it was possible 
for a large and powerful country like the United States 
to conceive of itself, also in isolation, as the center of all 
civilization—indeed, of all human wisdom and glory. 

But time and change have jostled our prejudice. They 
have shown us that the center of the world is anywhere 
people are. And they have made imperative the spirit 
of American Samoa today. 

I want to thank you from my heart. For what you are 
doing here is a message of hope for millions elsewhere 
in the Pacific and Asia. I shall remember your example 
vividly—and for that I am very grateful. 


NOTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype from Honolulu. 


Inter-American Development Bank 


Appointment of Reuben Sternfeld as Alternate U.S. 
Executive Director. October 19, 1966 


President Johnson has approved the appointment of 
Reuben Sternfeld to be Alternate U.S. Executive Director 
of the Inter-American Development Bank. Mr. Stern- 
feld will serve as Alternate to the U.S. Executive Director, 
True Davis. In order to relate the work of the Bank to 
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our Alliance for Progress effort, Mr. Sternfeld will also 
assist Lincoln Gordon, the U.S. Coordinator of the Alli- 
ance for Progress and Assistant Secretary of State. This 
appointment will be effective October 31, 1966. 


Mr. Sternfeld has been Associate U.S. Coordinator for 
the Alliance for Progress since 1965. He knows Spanish 
and is fully conversant with the work of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 


Born in New York City on May 5, 1924, Mr. Sternfeld 
received his A.B. in economics and political science from 
the University of Maryland in 1948 and did graduate 
work under the auspices of a Metropolitan Com- 


munity Fellowship at the University of Michigan from 
1948-1949. 


Mr. Sternfeld served from 1943 to 1946 in the Euro- 
pean Theater with the U.S. Infantry. He was awarded 
the Purple Heart Medal and Bronze Star. 


From 1949 until 1960 Mr. Sternfeld served with the 
Bureau of the Budget as an administrative analyst, a 
budget examiner, and finally as an assistant chief of the 
International Division. From 1960 until 1961 he was 
executive secretary of the President’s Task Force on For- 
eign Assistance and special assistant to the Office of the 
Coordinator for Foreign Assistance at the Department of 
State. 


From 1961 to 1965 Mr. Sternfeld was deputy assistant 
administrator of the Bureau of Latin America in the 
Agency for International Development. Since 1965 he 
has served as Associate U.S. Coordinator for the Alliance 
for Progress and most recently as Acting Deputy 
Coordinator. 

Mr. Sternfeld is a member of the Society for Inter- 
national Development and the American Society for 
Public Administration. 


Mr. Sternfeld, a Democrat, resides in Washington, D.C. 


Ohakea, New Zealand 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arriving at 
Ohakea Airport. October 19, 1966 


Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. Holyoake, Mr. Meech, Mr. 
White, my friends of New Zealand: 


This is my second visit to New Zealand, and they rec- 
ognized both times that I was a rancher from a drought- 
stricken part of Texas. 

Six days ago I paid a running political visit to Staten 
Island, a borough of New York City. That is almost 
10,000 miles from where we are today—which is almost 
as far from any place as anyone can get. 

And yet, our closeness is greater than our distance. 


Staten Island in New York City was named by Dutch 
colonizers at a time when New York City was still known 
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as Nieuw Amsterdam. And New Zealand, 324 years 
ago, was also called Staten Land by the explorer Tasman 
who first sighted the peaks of your green land. 

Apparently Captain Tasman’s sponsor—the Nether- 
lands East Indies Company—felt that Staten Land wasn’t 
quite grand enough a name. So it came to be that your 
nation, with 223 mountains thrusting 7,500 feet or higher, 
was then called Nieuw Zealand, named after a Dutch 
province that is flatter than a fried herring. 

The Dutch experience in both New Zealand and in 
New York gave way to English settlers. Ever since we 
have been cultural, if not terrestrial, neighbors. We have 
shared a common human philosophy that men can grow 
to their own limits. We have noted that those human 
limits are quite vast. 

When I first came to New Zealand, it was about a 
quarter of a century ago, and my country and your coun- 
try were then allied in a major war at a grim moment in 
history. 

As I came across Auckland Bay in a sputtering PB2Y2, 
I saw your beautiful land and I wished to myself that I 
might be able to return at a more tranquil moment. 

Tranquility, as I have since learned, is not an easy com- 
modity to come by. Our times today cannot be called 
tranquil times. Yet, should we compare our common 
condition this afternoon with our common condition in 
1942, I can only conclude that 23 years—and the world— 
have seen great progress. 


We are allied in a grim, if smaller, conflict now. At 
the deepest roots of that conflict is the threat—the threat 
to what we hold dearest in the United States and New 
Zealand: the ability of people to grow in freedom. 

New Zealanders have done that. Your accomplish- 
ments are great. Yours is one nation to which less de- 
veloped Asian-Pacific peoples look for inspiration and 
guidance. 

My Nation is anxious to work with you in providing 
that help. 

Our task for the future in New Zealand, in the United 
States—yes, all over the world—is a difficult but inspiring 
one. ‘That is to allow people, and allow nations, to grow 
to their own vast limits in freedom. 

I want to thank you for coming here in this rainy 
weather, exposing yourselves to the weather, to give us 
this neighborly welcome. 

I have told Mrs. Johnson many, many times of the 
delightful experience that I had here and the hospitality 
that your people extended to me. 

I remember the first thing I did after I landed in 
Auckland Bay was to go and buy myself a raincoat. 

I went back before I left the United States and got 
one that I had worn several years ago—it is a little short 
now—as I knew I would need it in New Zealand. 

If you will be good enough, I hope that you will wish 
me on my return to have the same kind of rainy reception 
at my home ranch in Texas as I am getting here today. 
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Mrs. Johnson has come with me and she will get to 
see you, to know you, to see your boys and girls, your 
families. She will be able, in the years to come, to 
share with me the beauty and, most of all, the kindness 
and the integrity of the great people that make up New 
Zealand. 

We are so delighted to be in your country today. 


note: As printed above, the remarks follow the text transmitted 
by teletype from New Zealand. 


Wellington, New Zealand 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at 
Wellington International Airport. October 19, 1966 


Your Excellency, Lady Ferguson, Mr. Prime Minister, 
Mrs. Holyoake, Your Excellencies, Ministers of the 
Crown and my very dear friends of New Zealand: 


I am deeply indebted to Her Majesty for her generous 
words on this occasion. 

I have enjoyed, a great deal, observing the pride of 
your young manhood as I reviewed the Guard. 

After 4,650 miles of flying over water—with one stop 
on the Island of Samoa—we feel as if we have finally 
found the Promised Land. 

I suspect our impressions are very much like those of 
the men and women who came out here a century ago 
from Britain and discovered the green fields and the 
hillsides where cattle and sheep could be raised in abun- 
dance, and a decent life provided for their children. 

That is one of the many experiences I think that we 
have in common. For many other men and women— 
among them, the brothers and sisters and cousins of those 
who came to New Zealand—sought the same dream and 
came to America and found it. Some of them this after- 
noon are watching their sheep graze on the green 
countryside in my home State. And like those New Zea- 
landers, the new Americans gave themselves totally to 
the task of molding the land to their needs. There was 
much work to be done at home, and little time or inclina- 
tion to take part in the world’s affairs. 

But this century has changed all of that. It has 
changed it for both of us. Again and again we have 
been cast into the storm of international strife. 

Both of us have been drawn into World Wars against 
our desires. Both of us have come to acknowledge our 
responsibilities for building world peace. 

On the battlefronts of Europe, the Near East, Asia 
and the Pacific, Americans and New Zealanders have 
fought side by side and have died side by side in order to 
preserve liberty and human freedom for other human 
beings. 

Around the conference tables of the United Nations, 
New Zealanders and Americans have labored to devise 


a more rational system for settling the conflicts between 
nations. 


So the 6,000 miles that separate us really shrink into 
insignificance. What is important is that your nation 
and ours, though young in the chronology of historical 
time, have come of age in much the same way—have 
drawn much the same conclusions from the chaotic ex- 
perience of this century—and now look to the future 
together with much the same hopes and many of the same 
apprehensions. 


I thought of those common hopes on the way here 
from Samoa this afternoon. For that little island, the 
Samoan people, 22,000 of them, have begun to build a 
progressive and an enlightened society. We have been 
trying to encourage them and assist them, as you have in 
the Pacific Islands in which you have historic ties. In 
Wellington and in Washington we have united and we 
have understood that affluent nations have responsibilities 
toward those whose development is only beginning. I 
hope that we can share our experiences on these islands. 
I want to assure you that we are ready to adopt as our 
own any programs that you have put into successful 
effect in these islands. We are very eager to make avail- 
able to you a full account of the Samoan experience of 
ours. 


I should not like to close without a personal recollec- 
tion—one that makes the tie between our nations all the 
more real for me. As I said at the airport I first came to, 
when I came to New Zealand one foggy day back in 1942, 
almost a quarter of a century ago, I was riding a flying 
boat. It came down onto Auckland Bay. We couldn’t 
see the Bay and we didn’t know whether we were going 
to land on the water or on the land in our flying boat. 

I thus became one of thousands of Americans who 
received your hospitality and received your care during 
a very young part of my life and a very dangerous period. 
You people of New Zealand took our American boys into 
your homes and you cared for the sick and the wounded 
among us, you gave us—when we needed it most—a home 
away from home. 

I must say, frankly, I have been wanting to come back 
here ever since and here I am. 

Not long afterwards, I fell quite ill with a fever I had 
contracted in New Guinea. I was hospitalized at Suva, 
in the Fiji Islands. I take it that I must have been in 
a bad way—though being delirious with a fever of 105 
and not remembering what happened, I was not really 
a good judge of my condition. 

But New Zealand doctors and nurses cared for me with 
great skill, with the help of an American doctor who later 
came in. They pulled me through what was a very 
rough and very lonely time—and since then, I have 
thought of New Zealand always with the warmest 
gratitude. 

You may, in the history books, have to assume your 
share of responsibility for what later happened in Wash- 
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ington, because it was your care and compassion that 
made it really possible for me to ever get back to 
Washington. 

Competent, strong, and compassionate New Zealand- 
ers symbolized for me the characteristics of this nation. 
My opinion has only been deepened and confirmed by 
the years that have followed. 

I am so glad to be back here on your soil again. Mrs. 
Johnson and I look forward to seeing something of your 
beautiful country and to meeting as many of your great 
people as our time permits. I would so much like to 
see some of your countryside, particularly some of your 
great sheep. 

I want to tell you in closing that we bring with us, to all 
the people of New Zealand from all of the people of the 
United States, the proud affection and the great respect 
of our people for your people. 

To those of you who have stood here on this breezy 
afternoon in the chill and the rain a little earlier, I say: 
Thank you so very, very much for your cordiality. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:55 p.m., N.Z.s.t. As printed above, 


his remarks follow the text transmitted by teletype from New 
Zealand. 


Wellington, New Zealand 


Text of the President’s Remarks at the State Dinner 
at the Governor General’s Residence. 
October 19, 1966 


Your Excellency, Mr. Prime Minister, distinguished 
guests: 


I have been thinking this evening of my country’s his- 
tory, and how the protocol of this occasion might have 
been very different if it had not been for a rather strong- 
minded generation of my countrymen—back almost 200 
years ago. We would have our own Governor General 
today. I have not worked out all the might-have- 
beens—all that might have happened in the past two 
centuries, if a Governor General had been sitting in 
Washington alongside the American President for Prime 
Minister, as it might have been. Certainly, a great deal 
more tea might have been consumed in America, and a 
great deal less ice. The World Series might have been 
a cricket match, and we would certainly have had to 
learn to drive—intentionally—on the left side of the 
road. 

But a great deal would be the same. The Beatles 
would dominate all our teenagers no less than they do 
today. Coca-Cola and Hollywood would be as omni- 
present as ever. We could call consumer credit by the 
name you give it here—hire-purchase, but I suspect 
people would find it equally attractive and equally 
burdensome. 
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So you see, Your Excellency, history has a way of com- 
ing out the same, no matter what the political arrange. 
ments. And for that I think we political men may be 
grateful. I know that I am grateful, tonight, to be in 
a land where men choose to be free, and try to be just. 
That is the real kinship we have with you, and it will 
endure long after the Beatles are grandparents and 
Hollywood has passed from the scene. At the end of a 
long journey over the Pacific, it is good to be among 
kinsmen and friends. 


NOTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text transmitted 
by teletype. 


Wellington, New Zealand 


Text of the President’s Remarks at the 
Parliamentary Luncheon. October 20, 1966 


Mrs. Johnson and I are honored to be in New Zealand. 
Physically we have not entirely adjusted to the Southern 
Hemisphere after our long flight, but our hearts are al- 
ready in residence. 

We came by jet from Hawaii and Samoa, riding the 
smooth jet stream at more than 500 miles an hour. It 
was quite a change from my last arrival in New Zealand. 
That was in 1942, in a PB2Y2 flying boat—sputtering 
through the fog into Auckland Bay. But primitive as 
that old flying boat was by today’s standards, and dan- 
gerous as those days were for New Zealanders and Amer- 
icans alike, your welcome was the same then as it was 
today—warm and outgoing and generous. It was just 
as genuine for a lanky lieutenant commander in 1942 as 
for a President in 1966. 

Our two nations are separated by 6,000 miles of the 
blue Pacific but we are united by historical interests and 
commitments far more important in the shaping of our 
national destinies than the miles that divide us. 

First among them is a tradition of representative de- 
mocracy. It is right that I should be speaking today 
before parliamentarians whose heritage derives—as does 
ours in the American Congress—from the British House 
of Commons. As a legislator of 24 years’ experience, 
I know that I am at home in this hall. 

It is not only the democratic tradition that unites us. 
Both of us—Americans and New Zealanders—believe 
we have work to do beyond our shores. It may once have 
been possible for democracy to flourish in one country 
isolated from the misery and oppression that befell other 
men, but neither reason nor conscience permits such a 
narrow view of our responsibilities today. 

This basic truth came home to both our nations—and 
to you sooner than to us—in the course of two world 
wars, New Zealanders twice left these beautiful islands 
to fight not just for themselves but for the freedom of all 
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men. Brave beyond measure, they fell at Gallipoli, in 
the skies over Britain, in Greece, at El] Alamein, at Mount 
Cassino, and in the jungles of the Pacific. Beneath the 
lemon squeezer and berets that were their hallmarks, 
their strong confident faces gave heart to their allies and 
brought victory for freedom on many battlefields. 

I knew many of them in those years. I revered them 
all for their courage. Today, on behalf of a people with 
whom shoulder to shoulder they fought, suffered, and 
died, I salute their towering memory. 

Again in 1950, when an invading army crossed into 
the Republic of Korea, both our nations answered the 
aggressor’s challenge. Ours was a unity of nations who 
longed to live in peace, but who understood—from the 
bitter lessons of two wars—the consequences of appease- 
ment. 

Every man wants peace. That is something that all 
of you should take cognizance of now. You can’t 
separate men by those who want peace and those who 
don’t want peace. Every man wants peace. Every man 
hates to kill. Every man wants to live. No man wants 
to die. 


We were determined, in the words of the United Na- 
tions Charter, “‘to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war.” Together with the army of the Re- 
public of Korea and other brave allies, we turned back 
the invaders, and made it possible for the people of the 
Republic of Korea to work out their destiny in freedom. 
Today they are proud allies in another nation’s struggle 
to be free—in South Viet-Nam. 

You were a valiant part of that war effort, and yours 
has been a clear and decent voice in the councils of peace. 
New Zealand has contributed to the United Nations— 
both in diplomatic efforts and in programs of assistance 
to humanity—to a degree that has inspired the admiration 
of the world. As you were ready to stand against military 
aggression, so you were prepared to help build a world 
society in which free nations would be able to provide 
security and hope for their people. 

From long experience you knew that fighting an invad- 
ing soldier in uniform or an armed terrorist is only one 
part of the war in Asia—and only one part of your 
responsibility. For hundreds of millions of Asians, the 
most common terrorism is not that of guns and grenades. 
It is that of hunger, of disease, of poverty, of illiteracy. 
These are as capable of crushing the hopes of man as any 
ruthless enemy. 

Much of this war in Asia remains to be fought. You 
have played an honorable part in helping your neighbors, 
especially in the Pacific Islands, fight the war against 
want. And we in the United States have been your 
allies in this struggle, as on the military battlefields of the 
past. We have worked to help the people of Asia delay, 
and finally halt, the march of hunger and disease. 

But if we in the developed nations were to try to 
accomplish this alone, with only our resources, we—and 
Asia—would surely fail. 


Fortunately, we are not alone. Asia is blessed with 
men and women whose determination is as strong as their 
countries’ needs. Throughout this vast area of the globe, 
the planners and the builders are at work. The key to 
Asian peace in coming generations is in Asian hands. 

For it is Asia’s initiative that will found the institutions 
of progress. 

It is Asia’s example that will inspire its people to build 
on the bedrock of social justice. 

It is Asia’s dream that will determine the future for 
three of every five human beings on earth. 

And I know that your nation and mine will respond to 
that dream willingly and generously. 

Yet all our efforts—all the planning, all the devotion, 
all the resources free nations are able to commit to Asia— 
can be demoralized if the terrorist and the aggressor suc- 
ceed in dominating her people. 


It is difficult to grow crops, to irrigate fields, to operate 
schools, to care for the old, to levy taxes, and provide 
for the people’s needs in a climate of terror. The terror- 
ist knows that if he can break down this fabric of com- 
munity life, he is on the way to conquest. 


He tried it in Malaya. After great sacrifices by the 
Malayan people, after great commitments of lives and 
resources by Britain, Australia, New Zealand, other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, and their allies, the terrorist 
outlaw has been defeated and ambitious invaders have 
been deterred. 

He is trying it again now in Viet-Nam. 

It is tragic that this war, the war of terror and blood- 
shed, must be fought before Asia can be fully free to wage 
the other war—against hunger and disease. It is tragic 
that every foot of ground on which rice might be planted, 
every village in which a school might be built, every hill- 
side on which a hospital might rise to heal the people of 
Viet-Nam, must be secured against terror. 


Yet it must. For free men, for responsible men, for 
men of conscience, there is no acceptable alternative but 
to resist this aggression. 


As the struggle continues we are working with our allies 
to try to build the foundation of a new Viet-Nam. We 
are seeking to bring an end to this vicious war by asking 
men to come to the conference table. We had a wonder- 
ful welcome. We had a lot of friendly signs and banners. 
We had some pickets carrying some signs saying “We 
want peace.” I did not consider them unfriendly. We 
want peace, too. 

I was somewhat startled that they should spend their 
talents, their time, their pickets, and their cardboard on 
the President of the United States, because he has gone 
to more than 100 capitals with a very simple plain state- 
ment—that any picket can understand—that said “we 
will meet you any place you designate in 24 hours, with 
whomever you choose, to remove this disturbance from 
the battle fields to the conference room.” I saw many 
appeals made to the man to whom no appeal is necessary. 
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But I didn’t see Mr. Ho Chi Minh’s name on one placard 
and I wonder why. 

So with those men who join me genuinely and earnestly 
in wanting to stop the killing, stop the bloodshed, and 
bring peace to all humanity—if they can deliver the 
adversary I will volunteer to present myself without due 
notice. 

As the struggle continues we are working with our 
allies today, every week, to build foundations to bring an 
end to this vicious war. Our goal is not to destroy North 
Viet-Nam. 

Our objective is not the objective of Roosevelt and 
Churchill and the other leaders: unconditional sur- 
render. Our goal is not to compel North Viet-Nam to 
surrender anything which is hers—not even to bring her 
government down or to change her system. Our goal is 
simply to halt the shooting, to stop the war that she is 
waging and supporting against her little neighbor. When 
we succeed—and we shall succeed—I pledge you that we 
shall begin a nobler war against man’s ancient enemies 
of hunger, ignorance, and disease everywhere in southeast 
Asia including North Viet-Nam, if its government so 
desires. 

We say today to the leaders of North Viet-Nam: A 
new Asia is emerging. Your people should be part of 
it—proud, independent, peaceful, the beneficiaries of a 
social and scientific revolution that is regenerating the 
life of man. 

What can be gained by continuing a war, we say to 
North Viet-Nam, that you cannot win? What can be 
lost by joining with your brothers in southeast Asia in a 
different kind of war—a war for human dignity, a war 
for health, a war for enlightenment of the mind, a war 
for your children and generations of children to come? 

America pledges today from this historic platform that 
she will serve in that war against these ancient enemies 
in southeast Asia—for its duration. 

This, we believe, is an inescapable responsibility of a 
Pacific neighbor, as we know ourselves to be, as you in 
New Zealand have already shown on many fronts that 
you are. 

Our New Zealand friends, there is much that we two 
nations can prove to the world. 

We can prove to the world that it is possible to maintain 
close ties of affection with Europe, without being cut off 
from Asia, blind to Asia’s needs, or ignorant to her great 
culture. 

We can prove that geographic separation does not 
require spiritual isolation—either from the opportunities 
or the problems of other men. 

We can prove that wealth and prosperity need not 
build a wall around their fortunate possessors—but can 
build avenues of service to mankind. 

Lastly, New Zealand and America can prove to the 
world that nations which have never felt the invader’s 
heel on their soil can and will respond to those brothers 
who fight to make their own destiny. 
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These are the true and worthy lessons for mankind. 
I rejoice that we have you as a partner in our efforts to 
give them life. 

I came here—10,000 miles—a quarter of a century ago 
to join with your men to protect the liberty of this area 
of the world. I am coming back this week to join with 
your Prime Minister and your leaders to try to search to 
find a course and chart a way so that we can again protect 
liberty and freedom—not by driving the dictator from 
our soil, because he has not reached there yet. 

Men often wonder how the course of history might 
have changed if we had met Hitler before he started 
through Poland. All men want peace. Some have 
different ways. Some have different methods. Some 
think that you can do it one way and some the other. 

I am willing to accept any reasonable proposition and 
consider it that any ally or adversary may make. All I 
want is not only to be the possessor of freedom and liberty, 
but I want to be the protector of it—not just for myself 
but for mankind. 

We are firmly committed to a partnership that has 
been tested in war. It has been deepened and expanded 
in peace and it has been strengthened, I hope, by SEATO 
and the ANZUS agreements. 

We in the United States are here to pledge you that we 
shall meet our responsibilities even though the immediate 
danger is 10,000 miles from our boundaries. We will 
meet our responsibilities today, and in the decades ahead, 
with all the more confidence because the proud citizens 
of New Zealand happen to be America’s friends. 

Mr. Prime Minister, on behalf of 200 million who 
have come to ask nothing and to give nothing except our 
friendship and our loyalty, we tell you we are very proud 
that New Zealand is our friend and we are prouder still 
that we are hers. 


NOTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype. 


Canberra, Australia 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Canberra 
Airport. October 20, 1966 


Your Excellency the Governor-General and Lady Casey, 
Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Holt, Mr. Deputy Prime 
Minister and Mrs. McEwen, Sir Alister and Lady Mc- 
Mullin, Mr. Chief Justice and Lady Barwick, your ex- 
cellencies, Members of the Cabinet and the Parliament, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


The Vice President told me about how the good people 
of this land took him into their hearts when he recently 
visited you. My mouth has been watering ever since 
because I wanted to be where he was. Now, tonight, I 
feel that I have returned to my second home. When 
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| first came here a quarter of a century ago, I thought that 
[ had not left home at all, so much did your plains, your 
hills, and your bush country, your cattlemen, your cattle, 
and your sheep remind me of my native land of Texas. 

I soon learned that the real similarities between us are 
far deeper and far more meaningful than those landscapes 
and livestock. The real equation was human. Here in 
Australia was the same openness, the same virility, the 
same self-confidence, the same generosity of spirit that I 
had treasured in my own country. 

I am honored beyond measure tonight, upon my ar- 
rival, to see the cream and flower of your young man- 
hood, who have rendered such gallant and distinguished 
service in Viet-Nam, come here to meet me. Because 
as I look upon that uniform with that hat turned to the 
side, it represents to me the highest degree of patriotism, 
the greatest amount of courage, and the kind of a neighbor 
that America always wants to have. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I don’t know what you are claim- 
ing credit for these days, but if you and the leader of the 
opposition will join, I want to thank both of you for that 
beautiful Texas sunset and for that wonderful American 
rainbow that I saw as I came in. 

When I came here a quarter of a century ago, the 
people of Australia were engaged in a struggle to preserve 
freedom, a struggle to protect their homes, a struggle to 
advance the cause of peace for all men. 

The Japanese were just 35 miles across the Owen- 
Stanley Range and they were coming in your direction. 
Then as tonight, Australian sons were fighting side by 
side with ours. Their gallantry then in Egypt, in Italy, 
in the South Pacific, inspired us to believe that our cause 
of right would one day prevail. Their gallantry tonight 
in Viet-Nam is one reason for the faith that we all have 
that aggression there will not succeed. 

I came to Australia in 1942 on a mission of war. Now, 
more than 24 years later, I return tonight on a mission of 
hope. I cannot say that miracles will occur at Manila. 
I carry no magic wand. The hard work of securing the 
peace is never done by miracles. 

I cannot say that the hunger and injustice of the past 
will be ended by a declaration of seven nations in Manila. 
Years must pass, years of dedication and patient effort, 
before men can make the kind of just society of which 
they dream. 

Yet there is new hope, a new vision, in this vast area 
of the world. Nations are joining together not only to 
resist aggression and to prove that might does not make 
right, but to make a decent life possible for all of their 
people. Their visions of freedom—freedom from foreign 
domination, freedom from tyranny, from the despair that 
rides with hunger, disease, and ignorance. It is the only 
vision that is really worthy of man’s destiny, 

We shall be guided by that vision as we meet and 
chart our course at Manila. 

I am very grateful that once again the Australian and 
American people have put their hands and their shoulders 
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side by side to the same task. I am grateful for the 
understanding that your distinguished Prime Minister 
and other Australian leaders have shown of America’s 
role in the Pacific. I feel tonight—as I did in 1942— 
the confidence that comes from the steadfast support of 
a united people in Australia. You must know that we 
reciprocate that support in the fullest possible measure. 

Together, as we have always been, I know that we shall 
succeed. Now I look forward to meeting with your great 
people once again. 

I am particularly glad that Mrs. Johnson is with me. 
In 1942 she remained in Washington—when I put on 
the uniform—to run my congressional office in the House 
of Representatives. I have been told on very high 
authority that it never ran with greater efficiency before or 
since. Several people have even suggested that we might 
try the same arrangements now—that it might prove 
equally beneficial to my constituents in America and to 
our allies in the world. 

But Mrs. Johnson insisted on finding out for herself 
whether all that I have been talking about for 24 years 
is really true in Australia. 

So, Mr. Prime Minister, and to those loyal guests who 
came here in this chilly atmosphere, we are happy and 
excited to be with you. I have never looked forward to 
any 2 days in my life with more pleasurable anticipation. 
As I come to this new area of the world, this Pacific area 
that is now in a goldfish bowl, in the spotlight, where 
people who look to the future are looking across the 
Pacific, I know that my faith and my confidence in the 
leadership that Australia is going to give to the world of 
tomorrow is going to be rewarded. 


Thank you and good night. 


Note: As printed above, the remarks follow the text received by 
teletype from Australia. 


Canberra, Australia 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks at the 


Parliamentary Luncheon. October 21, 1966 


I have come to a place of strong memories. Like every 
other man separated from his homeland in time of war, 
I was lonely and in need of friends. Here in Australia I 
was treated as if I were in the house of my family. 
Australia became my second home. 

As a Texan, I feel that this land of vast spaces, of farms, 
ranches, of booming cities and dynamic industrial growth, 
ismy own. As an American, I am struck by how much 
we have in common. I see that wherever I turn—from 
vour lively democratic politics to your devotion to educa- 
tion, to your interest in the exploration of space, to the 
robust expansion of your society. 
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The foundations of the friendship between our two peo- 
ples are deep, and they are increasing. 

We live at a time when foreign affairs go beyond 
their traditional scope. They now have strong new ties 
with the domestic life of every country. 

These new ties come: 


—from modern communications, which bring instantly 
to the homes of citizens in every country the news of 
events from round the world; 

—from modern weapons, which make the threat of war 
anywhere a life-and-death issue for every nation; 
—from the fact that we are all involved in historic 
changes, which are reshaping the political life of the 

planet. 


My countrymen have lived so long with crises and dan- 

ger that we accept, almost as if it were inevitable, the 
assumption of American concern for disorders that 
threaten the peace in other parts of the world. 
_ We accepted this responsibility, first, because at one 
time no other nation could do it. For the last 20 years, 
only under the shadow of our strength could our good 
friends keep their freedom. 

Second, we have learned, at painful costs, that aggres- 
sion and upheaval in any part of the world carry the 
seeds of destruction to free men everywhere. 

Finally, since the end of World War II we have 
assumed this responsibility for a reason that is often 
difficult for others to understand. We have accepted 
responsibility because we have believed it to be right that 
we should. 

Of course, our policies are shaped with a proper regard 
for our security and welfare, but much of the energy of 
our efforts has come because we believe it is right: 


—that the strong should help the weak defend their 
freedom; 

—that the wealthy should help the poor overcome their 
hunger; 

—that nations, no matter how small or fragile, or 
young, should be free from the coercion of others. 


We have steadily resisted Communist efforts to bring 
about by force and intrigue a world dominated by a single 
ideology. Our convictions, our interests, our life as a 
nation demand that we oppose, with all our strength, any 
effort to put the world in a straitjacket. 

On the continent, in dozens of countries, hundreds of 
millions of people struggle to exist on incomes of scarcely 
more than a dollar a week. 

Many people have less to spend each day on food and 
on shelter and on clothing, on medicine, on all their needs, 
than the average Australian spends for a package of 
cigarettes. 

They live in shacks hardly worth the name. They live 
without heat, water, sanitation, and promise. Their 
children have no schools, few doctors, almost no hospitals. 
They can rarely expect to live beyond 40 years. And 
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they mark those years with the weary and ancient cycle 
of misery and monotony. 

The per capita product of the developed countries today 
is $1,730 a year. 

In these countries of which I have spoken it is $143. 

And the gap widens. 

These are no new conditions. Poverty, hunger, and 
disease are as old as man himself. But in our time and in 
this age there has been a change. 

The change is not so much in the realities of life but in 
the expectations of the future. An association of the 
hopeful has emerged, and it will be heard. 

The shrinking of distances and the spreading of knowl- 
edge has made us more aware of other people. And it has 
made them aware of what is within their reach. 

They know that the conditions their fathers accepted 
with resignation are no longer inevitable. They know 
that depression and despair are not what their Creator 
ordained. 

And because they know, they yearn. They yearn for 
their families to live decent lives. They yearn for jobs 
to give them survival, and beyond survival, dignity. They 
yearn for their children to read and to write. They yearn 
for their hungry to be fed, and their sick to be healed. 

They yearn to arrive. 

So we must deal today with these urgent drives, the 
drive for security, for the defense of freedom, for the 
preservation of independence, and the drive for satisfac- 
tion, for self-respect, for equality of justice and oppor- 
tunity. 

I use “we” deliberately. In the early post-war years, 
the indispensable strength was America’s. Now other 
nations have also gathered strength, and it has become 
possible to share the burdens of defense more evenly. 

This is what is happening in Viet-Nam, where the 
demands of security and the urge for satisfaction mingle 
in a single crucible. There our men stand together—as 
they have stood before—to check aggression. 

And there they serve—as they have served before—to 
help build a nation. The raw conflict of one, and the 
elusive attainments of the other, make their duty more 
difficult—and more essential. 

I believe there is light at the end of what has been a 
long and lonely tunnel. I say this not just because our 
men are proving successful on the battlefield. 

I believe it for this reason: there is a widening com- 
munity of people who feel responsible for what is happen- 
ing in Viet-Nam. Of all the signs, this is the brightest. 
For the unilateral use of power is out of date in an age 
where there can be no losers in peace and no victory in 
war. And the unilateral reach of compassion is limited. 
What is required—and what we are seeing emerging in 
Viet-Nam and throughout Asia-—is a concert of effort on 
the part of diverse nations that know they must work 
together. 

This is the Asia to which I journey. 
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From multiple creeds and cultures, from many races 
and tongues, is coming an increased momentum of 
partnership. ‘This is an Asia ancient in its philosophies, 
its learning and its cultures, but new in its leadership, new 
in its achievements, new in its aspirations. 

For free Asia is in the hands of a generation of leaders 
unfettered by the past and unafraid of the future. They 
are men who would agree with Thomas Paine, the 
American patriot, who said in the time of my own coun- 
try’s revolution: “If there must be trouble, let it be in my 
day, that my child may have peace.” 

These men are conscious that he serves his nation who 
understands his times. They know that a national spirit 
comes first, but that nationalism is not enough. And they 
are challenged by the task of leading their people beyond 
the first steps of political independence. They are caught 
up in the work of winning their freedom now from the 
oppression of hunger and disease, of illiteracy and stifling 
poverty. 

The role of these new leaders is that of the statesmen 
who follow the revolutionary and of the settler who comes 
after the pioneer. There is in history a time for each 
And to each, posterity will owe an equal debt. They be- 
lieve in the wisdom of the Chinese philosopher who more 
than 2,000 years ago said : 

“Of a great leader, who talks little, when his work 
is done, his aim fulfilled, they will all say, ‘we did 
this ourselves’.” 


And so free Asia has. And the great story of the past 
year is their story. While the people of South Viet-Nam 
and their allies have begun to turn the tide of battle against 
aggression, we have seen Japan and Korea establish nor- 
mal relations, with the promise of closer cooperation. 

We have seen Indonesia pull itself back from economic 
collapse and a dangerous Communist threat. 

We have seen nine Pacific nations, including Australia, 
come together on their own initiative to form the Asian 
and Pacific Council. 

We have seen Asians gathering to map a regional future 
in economic development, in education, and, soon, in 
agriculture. 

We have seen three nations of southeast Asia—Thai- 
land, the Philippines, and Malaysia—take the initiative in 
seeking peace in their own region. 

And 31 nations are participating in the creation of the 
Asian Development Bank, while the development of the 
lower Mekong River basin goes forward in the face of 
conflict. 

This sense of common destiny is growing all along the 
arc of free Asia. Initiatives have come from Tokyo, 
from Seoul, from Manila, from Bangkok, from Kuala 
Lumpur, from Singapore—as from here in 
Canberra. 


Ww ell as 


We in the United States have long been the friends of 
those who have worked toward unity in Western Europe, 
toward economic integration in Latin America, and to- 
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ward stronger regional ties among the young nations of 
Africa. 

We shall also be the friends and partners of those in 
Asia who work together to fashion their own destiny. 
From you must come initiative and leadership. From us 
will come cooperation. 

There will be growing pains of diversity, but from 
them will emerge mutual progress that does not ask 
of any of us the surrender of our most vital principles. 

The challenge of the new Asia comes to Australia at a 
conspicuous time in your history. You have already 
shown that your commitment is a matter of policy and 
action—not rhetoric. 

You played a leading role in the Colombo Plan. 

You have brought tens of thousands of Asian students 
to the university. 

You have contributed generously and patiently to plan- 
ning the future of the Mekong Valley. 

You have been among the leaders in creating the Asian 
Development Bank. 

You have joined eight other nations which on their 
own initiative have formed the Asian and Pacific Council. 
It is only right that Australia become a strong partner 
in the new Asia. 

Nature gave you good land and rich natural resources. 
Your vigorous people have made a good life for themselves 
and their children and your industry has expanded rapidly 
in the last two decades. 

Your insight into Asia, your geographic position, and 
the integrity of your people have brought you to the edge 
of an era—the Pacific era—of infinite possibilities. 

Those of us in America who look west—and those in 
Asia who look east—will find a crossroad in Australia. 

A quarter of a century ago the end of colonialism was 
the dream that beckoned Asians onward. With foreign 
rule ended, it seemed that all the blessings of a better life 
would surely come. 

I know something of how they must feel. Long ago, as 
a young man in Texas, in the years of the great depression, 
I found my mission: to use my time and the full measure 
of my energy to help man make the most of life. As 
teacher, Congressman, Senator—and now as President- 
I have had the chance to follow that mission and to try 
to do those things of which I once could only dream. 

But my work is not done. Nor is yours. We cannot 
tire of sacrifice until peace comes to Viet-Nam. And we 
cannot talk of satisfaction until all the people of Viet-Nam 
have a chance to share in the promise that is unfolding 
in the Pacific and throughout Asia. 

I believe that day will come. 

Then, and now, I pledge that we are ready and 
willing to serve as partners in Asia—until what we can 
achieve in our time is what we have achieved. 

The man who sent me to Australia—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt—once prophesied that “one day a generation 
may possess this land, blessed beyond anything we now 
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know, blessed with those things—material and spiritual— 
that make man’s life abundant. If that is the fashion 
of your dreaming, then I say: hold fast to your dream. 
America needs it.” 

Well, I would amend his vision somewhat. For 
Franklin Roosevelt belongs to the world, and so does his 
faith in what lies ahead. 

I would say, therefore, to the people of the Pacific and 
of Asia, “if that is the fashion of your dreaming, then I 
say: hold fast to your dream. The world needs it.” 


NoTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text transmitted 
by teletype from Australia. 


Melbourne, Australia 


Text of the President’s Remarks at a Reception at 
Government House. October 21, 1966 


I must be cautious about what I say today. There is 
an election campaign going on here—and my advisers 
from the Embassy are afraid I might start running for 
office. 

Let me assure both the Prime Minister and the loyal 
opposition that nothing like that is going to happen. I 
am not going to ferm a third party. 

That was decided a long time ago, when my own Euro- 
pean ancestors chanced to go to America instead of Aus- 
tralia. But our two countries have so much in common, 
our two peoples are so much alike, that I feel as though 
I never left home. 

Our nations are, geographically, a world apart. But 
our roots and our goals, our faith in the future, are one 
and the same. 

Australia, like America, is a nation of newcomers. We 
have both thrown open our borders to talent, to enter- 
prise, to ambition. We have applied the dynamics of 
a free economy and a progressive social policy to the build- 
ing of a better life for our people. 

The results in Australia are plain. Your living stand- 
ards are among the highest in the world. Your riches 
are widely shared by your people. 

In America, we still fight a war against poverty. Here, 
poverty and slums are almost unknown. 

In America, we call ourselves a nation of homeowners. 
But the percentage of Australians who own their own 
homes is higher than ours. 

In America, we congratulate ourselves on approach- 
ing fullemployment. But Australia has had full employ- 
ment for 28 years. 

My country still has much to learn from Australia, 
and about Australians. But we do know this: 


We know that your spectacular Snowy Mountains 
scheme will soon enrich a major region of your coun- 
try much as our own Tennessee Valley Authority 
once transformed a similar region of America. 

We know your agricultural technology deserves its 


wide acclaim. By progressive soil enrichment and 
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pest control, you are achieving remarkable produc- 
tivity and serving as a model to the world. 

—We know that your achievements on the land have 
been matched in your thriving factories. While 
your exports are still primarily agricultural, more 
Australians work in industry than in agriculture. 

—We know the future of your industrial development 
is bright, indeed. You are looking forward to dou- 
bling your mineral exports in 5 years and tripling 
them in 10. 

—We know that what you are doing to fulfill Australia’s 
promise requires private initiative, wise public policy, 
a rapid growth of domestic saving, and continued 
attraction of capital from abroad. 


I am proud that more and more Americans are joining 
Australians in a creative economic partnership that is 
building the even better Australia of tomorrow. 

This common task challenges us both. The future of 
your nation offers unlimited opportunity. Vast Aus- 
tralia is still largely untapped, its enormous wealth wait- 
ing to be converted to enrich the lives of the people—the 
only just use of the resources of our earth. 

This is a challenge America knows well, a challenge 
that we, like you, are still meeting. It is a challenge that 
we today are ready and eager to help you meet. 

Let us join you not only in building a better Australia, 
but in building with you a better world, as partners in 
progress. 

NOTE: As printed above, the remarks follow the text transmitied 
by teletype. 


National Advisory Commission 
on Rural Poverty 


Announcement of Appointment of 
Charles E. “Ed” Bishop as Executive 
Director. October 21, 1966 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Charles E. “Ed” Bishop, Reynolds Professor and head 
of the Department of Agricultural Economics at North 
Carolina State in Raleigh, as Executive Director of the 
National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty. The 
President's Committee on Rural Poverty and the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty were 
established by a Presidential Executive order on Septem- 
ber 28, 1966. Edward Breathitt, Governor of Kentucky, 
is Chairman of the National Advisory Commission. 

Dr. Bishop, a native of South Carolina, received his 
B.S. degree from Berea College, his M.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and his Ph. D. from the University 
of Chicago. He has been affiliated with North Carolina 
State since 1950 and has headed the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Economics since 1957. 

President-elect of the American Farm Economics As- 
sociation, Dr. Bishop is Director of the Agricultural 
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Policy Institute at North Carolina State College. Dr. 
Bishop’s organization memberships include the Science 


Advisory Committee to the Secretary of Agriculture, the 


subcommittee on research for the National Manpower 
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Advisory Committee, and the agricultural board to the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


Dr. Bishop resides in Raleigh, N.C. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE’ 


Submitted October 17, 1966 


RosertT G. NEUMANN, Of California, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Afghanistan. 

RUTHERFORD M. Poats, of Virginia, to be 
aputy Administrator, Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

EMMETT J. Rice, of New York, to be United 
States Alternate Executive Director of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for a term of 2 years 
and until his successor has been appointed, 
vice Bernard Zagorin. 

Jack B. WEINSTEIN, of New York, to be 
United States District Judge for the 
Eastern District of New York, vice Leo F. 
Rayfiel, retired. 


Submitted October 19, 1966 


POSTMASTER (1 name). 

The following named persons to be Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
to the 14th Session of the General Con- 
ference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization: 

CHARLES FRANKEL, Of New York. 

WILLIAM BENTON, of Connecticut. 

THOMAS F. MALONE, of Connecticut. 

Nan TucKER McEvoy, of the District of 
Columbia. 

JOSEPH R. SMILEY, of Colorado. 

The following named persons to be Alternate 
Representatives of the United States of 
America to the 14th Session of the General 
Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation: 

FREDRIC R. MANN, of Pennsylvania 
PATRICK E. HAGGERTY, Of Texas. 
WHITNEY M. YOUNG, JR., of New York. 

Mas. GEN. ROBERT GEORGE MACDONNELL, 
019361 United States Army, to be a mem- 
ber and President of the Mississippi River 
Commission, under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 2 of an Act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1879 (21 Stat. 37) (33 U.S.C. 642). 


Submitted October 20, 1966 


WiLt1aM Happon, Jr., of New York, to be 
Administrator, National Highway Safety 
Agency (new position). 


‘Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers 





ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT 

Approved October 14, 1966 

H.R. 722. id Public Law 89-657 
An Act to amend certain provisions of ex- 
isting law concerning the relationship of 
the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration to the Army and Navy so they 
will apply with similar effect to the Air 
Force. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 14, 1966—Continued 
BR eke eden a eaciad Public Law 89-663 


An Act to provide for the disposition of 
judgment funds on deposit to the credit 
of the Skokomish Tribe of Indians. 


SN WE piss edie Public Law 89-652 


An Act to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to limit the revocation of retired 
pay of members of the armed forces, and 
for other purposes 


BEE POE acidaccenesmee Public Law 89-659 


An Act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay judgments in 
favor of the Miami Indians of Indiana and 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 


Te Genin Public Law 89-653 


An Act authorizing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make certain 
grants to the Menominee Indian people of 
Menominee County, Wisconsin, and for 
other purposes. 


TEER SGU O ci ccacasacaan Public Law 89-655 


An Act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Quileute Tribe of Indians, in- 
cluding the Hoh Tribe, and for other 
purposes. 


ee Public Law 89-661 


An Act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Otoe and Missouria Tribe of 
Indians, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 89-660 
An Act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Duwamish Tribe of Indians in 
Indian Claims Commission docket num- 
bered 109. and for other purposes 


) 5 A. Ane nnee Public Law 89-656 


An Act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Nooksack Tribe of Indians, and 
for other purposes. 


2 Se Public Law 89-658 


An Act to establish a contiguous fishery 
zone beyond the territorial sea of the 
United States. 

ae .----.-.-. Public Law 89-654 
An Act to make it a criminal offense to 
steal, embezzle, or otherwise unlawfully 
take property from a pipeline. and for 
other purposes 

3500 Private Law 89-348 
An Act to authorize the President to ad- 
vance Major General Robert Wesley Col- 
glazier, Junior, to the grade of lieutenant 
general. 

3715- ica Public Law 89-662 
An Act to improve the aids to navigation 
services of the Coast Guard 


Approved October 15, 1966 


BE. 306...<. Public Law 89-680 
An Act to amend sections 404 and 406 of 
title 37, United States Code, relating to 
travel and transportation allowances of 
certain members of the uniformed services 


discharged, or released 


who are retired 
from active duty 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 15, 1966—Continued 


Ws Gas cette aden Public Law 89-667 
An Act to provide for the establishment 
of the Guadalupe Mountains National 
Park in the State of Texas, and for other 
purposes. 

Ws Si iedkadcocneniad Public Law 89-681 
An Act to amend title 28, entitled “Judici- 
ary and Judicial Procedure”, of the United 
States Code to provide for the reporting 
of congressional reference cases by commis- 
sioners of the United States Court of 
Claims. 

po | eee Private Law 89-361 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain lands in 
Plumas County, California, to C. A. Lundy, 
and for other purposes. 

32 a Public Law 89-682 
An Act to require premarital examinations 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

po eee Private Law 89-362 
An Act for the relief of Winston Lloyd 
McKay. 

RET Qin tnciatemas Private Law 89-363 
An Act for the relief of the estates of cer- 
tain former members of the United States 
Navy Band. 

pO Public Law 89-684 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage 
Amendments Act of 1966. 

H.R. 8678__.........--- Public Law 89-668 
An Act to establish in the State of Michigan 
the Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore. 
and for other purposes 

TER Win acs easeasan Public Law 89-669 
An Act to provide for the conservation, pro- 
tection, and propagation of native species 
of fish and wildlife, including migratory 
birds, that are threatened with extinction; 
to consolidate the authorities relating to 
the administration by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the National Wildlife Refuge 
System; and for other purposes. 

See as eee Private Law 89-364 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain lands in Inyo 
County, Calif., to the personal representa- 
tive of the estate of Gwilym L. Morris. 
Dolores G. Morris. George D. Ishmael, and 
Verna H. Ishmael 

8 2. .. Private Law 89-365 
An Act to orize the Secretary of the 
Interior to reinstate a certain oil and gas 
lease 

LR. 16006............ .... Public Law 89-685 
An Act to amend Public Law 89-284 relat- 
ing to participation of the United States in 
the HemisFair 1968 Exposition to be held 


in San Antonio, Texas. itn 1968. and for 


other purposes 
H.R. 15662 ‘ Public Law 89-686 
An Act to amend the Federal Seed Act (53 
Stat. 1275 
H.R. 15941 Public Law 89-687 


Department of Defense Appr 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 15, 1966—Continued 


eee ee Public Law 89-670 
Department of Transportation Act. 
Sie ne Public Law 89-688 


National Sea Grant College and Program 
Act of 1966, and Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Act of 1966. 
Pe Ne ee Public Law 89-690 
An Act to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the award of Exemplary 
Rehabilitation Certificates to certain indi- 
viduals after considering their character 
and conduct in civilian life after discharge 


from the armed forces, and for other 
purposes. 
2 | Public Law 89-692 


An Act to continue for a temporary period 
certain existing rules relating to the de- 
ductibility of accrued vacation pay. 

Se OAD eo oe Public Law 89-693 
An Act to transfer to the Atomic Energy 
Commission complete administrative con- 
trol of approximately seventy-eight acres 
of public domain land located in the Otowi 
section near Los Alamos County. 

bee ee eee Public Law 89-683 
An Act to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to permit members of the armed 
forces to be assigned or detailed to the 
Environmental Science Services Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce. 

ee Public Law 89-694 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf Act. 

See, CRUE oe ce Public Law 89-689 
Public Works Appropriation Act, 1967. 

Bs NB a Sie rate Public Law 89-691 
Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1967. 

ye aa nin Private Law 89-349 
An Act for the relief of Gabriel A. Nahas 
and Vera Nahas 

ere Public Law 89-664 
An Act to provide for the establishment 
of the Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area, and for other purposes. 


Re paar Public Law 89-677 
An Act to improve the _ balance-of- 
payments position of the United States by 
permitting the use of reserved foreign cur- 
rencies in lieu of dollars for current ex- 
penditures. 

2 Ee oe eee eae Private Law 89-359 
An Act to authorize and direct the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Elva L., owned by Harold Bunker, of 
Matinicus, Maine, to be documented as a 
vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges. 

a ee Public Law 89-674 
An Act relating to the National Museum 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 15, 1966—Continued 


See ne Public Law 89-666 
An Act to amend the Act of September 13, 
1962, authorizing the establishment of the 
Point Reyes National Seashore in the State 
of California, and for other purposes. 

BS ak atatee dese Private Law 89-351 

An Act for the relief of Doctor Jose Joaquin 

Diaz Franquiz. 

2457_............... Private Law 89-352 

An Act for the relief of Jorge Ajbuszyc 

Volsky. 

i Eanes wane Public Law 89-673 
Foreign Gifts and Decorations Act of 1966. 

Wines amma neasne Private Law 89-353 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Hilda W. 
Perez de Gonzalez. 

S. 2640__._._-......---. Private Law 89-354 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Guillermo 
Rodriguez. 


Be BiG cdeccccccs scene Private Law 89-355 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Ezzat N. 
Asaad. 


SS Private Law 89-356 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Blanche L. 
Asaad. 


cir ta kia toads ol ani ectaaiciat Private Law 89-357 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Julio San- 
guily, Junior. 

Be De tcdictcesnwcdasuwe Private Law 89-358 
An Act for the relief of Hazel Louise Schu- 
man Strunk. 


a ee Public Law 89-665 
An Act to establish a program for the 
preservation of additional historic proper- 
ties throughout the Nation, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 3106__....._._._.....- Private Law 89-359 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Alberto L. 
Martinez. 


a Public Law 89-675 

“Clean Air Act Amendments of 1966” 

Le pica bs potion fissaebnes Private Law 89-360 
An Act for the relief of Miss Matsue Sato. 

ene .- Public Law 898-671 
An Act to provide for the establishment 
of the Wolf Trap Farm Park in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, and for other purposes. 

S. 3460___ . Public Law 89-672 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to enter into contracts for scien- 
tific and technological research, and for 
other purposes. 

| ee ee Public Law 89-676 
An Act to provide for the striking of a 
medal in commemoration of the designa- 
tion of Ellis Island as a part of the Statue 
of Liberty National Monument in New York 
City, New York. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 15, 1966—Continued 

2 Public Law 89-678 
An Act to authorize the Public Printer to 
print for and deliver to the General Sery- 
ices Administration an additional copy of 
certain publications. 

ee rene tre Public Law 89-679 
Joint Resolution to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Federal land bank sys- 
tem in the United States. 


Approved October 16, 1966 

Se ees Private Law 89-366 
An Act providing a method for determining 
the amount of compensation to which cer- 
tain individuals are entitled as reimburse- 
ment for damages sustained by them due to 
the cancellation of their grazing permits by 
the United States Air Force. 


BD. FiO tsccnnctacwonscn Public Law 89-695 


Financial Institutions Supervisory Act of 
1966. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released October 15, 1966 


Statement by the President included in his 
remarks on signing several conservation 
bills. 

Remarks of the President at the signing of 
the Department of Transportation bill 
(advance text). 


Released October 16, 1966 


The President’s remarks at the dedication of 
the National Shrine of Our Lady of Czes- 
tochowa, Doylestown, Pa. (advance text). 


Released October 17, 1966 


Remarks of the President at Dulles Airport 
before departing on his Asian tour (ad- 
vance text). 


Released October 18, 1966 


The President’s remarks upon arrival at 
Honolulu International Airport (advance 
text) 

Remarks of the President at the East-West 
Center, Honolulu, Hawaii (advance text). 








Editor’s Note 





The Asian Tour as Recorded in This Issue 


Items relating to the President's Asian tour have been transmitted by teletype. 
It has not been possible to furnish the time of the President’s remarks nor to include 
other note material normally carried. 

Releases which have not been transmitted as of the closing time of the issue (5 p.m. 
on Friday) will appear in a later issue. 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PRIOR ISSUES 


Fourth Quarter, 1966 


(See separate Semiannual Index for the first two quarters and issue dated 


October 10 for the third quarter. 


in this issue.] 


Acts approved, lists.....--..----- 1428, 1483 
Addonizio, Mayor Hugh-_----.--.-----. 1450 


Addresses and Remarks 
(See also News Confer <snces) 
Albee Square, Brooklyn, N.Y--------- 1463 


Ball, George W., reception honoring... 1422 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Columbus Day din- 


OP Vdkccastenmmnsetaomnaneee 1465 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966____-..-- 1457 
Columbus Day trip..........-.. 1461-1466 
Editorial writers, national conference 

OD ucdcncuussndssaesensasaekenaee 1444 
Educational and cultural materials, 

international movement _-_-_------ 1481 
Foreign leaders, visit by, Prime Min- 

ister Souvanna Phouma of Laos... 1466 
Katzenbach, Nicholas deB., swearing 

in as Under Secretary of State_... 1413, 

1429 
National Recreation and Park Asso- 

GE Satine anccnknateaemamoee 1479 

ee a ee 1449 


Philippine war veterans, benefits for. 1454 
Postage stamp honoring beautifica- 


Ol 1414 
Salisbury Park, Nassau County, Long 
> * ee 1463 
Social Security headquarters, Balti- 
GED Soko cdcnvadencctasaneunnen 1458 
Verrazano-Narrows Bridge, Staten Is- 
PS SN asacdbedsatihmetsnsanawte 1461 
WE, Ete Senscccantensacaue 1468 
GEES, tate cas dcttiandnsnakan 1454 
REE, HEED Bacacctshctcdnnsanne 1428 


Alliance for Progress, U.S. Representa- 
tive on Inter-American Committee_. 1415 


Appointments and Nominations 
Ambassadors, U.S. 


Ambassador at Large__._-_--_- 1415, 1428 
GEE. Wiscacssinddnbhndakennls 1428 
Organization of American States_- 1415, 
1428 
a ee 1428 
Soviet Union.-......._- 1415, 1420, 1428 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Assistant Director_.____-- 1483 
Civil Aeronautics Board, member---- 1474, 
1483 


Commerce, Department of, Assistunt 
et SO 1416, 1421, 1428 

Court of General Sessions, District of 
Columbia, chief judge and associate 


SE uinxaddaddentohcimieaieddeael 1428 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
CE Sib titticncntimnnianancinn 1428 
Germany-U.K.-U.S. meeting, U.S. rep- 
TORRENS cicuuatninddncnnamunod 1457 
Nominations sent to Senate, lists.___ 1428, 
1483 
Postmasters, lists........._...- 1428, 1483 
Public Service Commission of the 
District of Columbia, member-_--_-_- 1428 


United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, Assistant Direc- 


UO <a hci cs anim apm estan Sceacahaia 1428 
U.S. attorneys 

Arkansas, eastern and western dis- 

a ee 

Ohio, southern district_____- ee. 
US. circuit judges 

District of Columbia____._...._... 1428 

GER emeuit...6-.csa. . 1483 


U.S. Court of Claims, associate judge. 1428 
U.S. district judges 
District of Columbia__-.-__..____- 1428 
Florida, middle district .-. 1483 


Appointments and Nominations—Continued 
USS. district Jjudges—Continued 


Indiana, southern district.......-- 1428 
Louisiana, eastern district... 1428, 1483 
BOUT GR ce csincctwdncincan 1483 
U.S. marshal, California, northern 
GIS, pcceticdntnsddaktinecenenag 1483 
Arkansas, U.S. attorneys, eastern and 
WORT GIR con ccecsnwecsnnne 1483 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
ee 1483 
Art works, import for display.... 1481, 1482 
Asian economic development, trip by 
RE Te. Tin ccncnncnsnincnsion 1481 
REE Tk tenannnnene 1471, 1477, 1478 
SURO, TA Whoa nna cwacncecanssn 1428 
SR GI nc cc tckntctnawtccsnwne 1445 
Attorney General. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of. 
Audiovisual materials, international 
SGD htincctnenicadhaneamounees 1481 
ee 1468 
VO (Sg a 1422 
Baltimore, Md., remarks at Social Se- 
curity headquarters...............- 1458 
Beautification program---_-- 1414, 1420, 1479 
Beirut Agreement.-............... 1481, 1482 
Berlin airlift anniversary_.....--...-- 1444 


Bill Signings 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966, remarks. 1457 
Florence Agreement on importation 
of education, scientific, and cultur- 
al materials, remarks_-.......-.-- 1481 
Philippine war veterans, benefits for. 1454 
Political Activity of Government Per- 
sonnel, Commission on, statement. 1413 


Bingham, Repr. Jonathan B.-_-..--.---- 1462 
Ny SHEE Bi eiecitcditnnatnccntinsuee 1481 
| ee ees 1462 
Bunker, Ellsworth -_--- 1415, 1428, 1429, 1474 
ee 1450 


California, U.S. marshal, northern dis- 


SNS ciicdsicnettiemnmadentewntmpeamiies 1483 
ee 1477 
Campaigns, news conference remarks 

on candidates and issues__.__..----- 1417 
COnGe, Gs Te Bie nncccnccccus 1462, 1463 
RS ee 1483 
Checklist of unpublished press re- 

DE: ccntaneuh maenmimiies atm 1429, 1483 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966_._....._-- 1457 
ee 1478 
Cities, news conference remarks 

Demonstration cities bill_.......--_-- 1417 

eg 1418 


Civil Aeronautics Board, member. 1474, 1483 
Civil rights 


Demonstration cities bill.........--- 1417 
Gubernatorial candidates__._...-.-_- 1417 
Riots and Giserews.........cncncc<s. 1418 
Role of Federal Government _---_---- 1418 
Columbus Day trip.............. 1458-1470 


Commerce, Department of 


Assistant Secretary for Economic De- 
eee 1416, 1421, 1428 
Economic Development Administra- 
eee ee ee 1416, 1421 
Congress 
Legislative record____1417, 1418, 1451, 1468 
“The Great Congress”. ......... 1468, 1475 
Conservation, remarks to National Rec- 
reation and Park Association ---__-_--- 1479 
COMES, CHIU Tiiinicis neccscesenn 1483 
Cooley, Repr. Harold D__._____-- 1458 
en ee 1463 


See Index of Contents for documents 


Daniels, Repr. Dominick---.---------- 1449 
Davis, Maj. Gen. John J_-------------- 1428 
Thawle, TAGGO Th on ccnccncasas 1416, 1421, 1428 
Desert; Get. Geet nondensandcqsnsus 1454 
Democratic Party groups, remarks to 

RN is ttceenesascannen 1461, 1463 

a en en 1449 

WEIR, Fi icnctscancscnssncns 1468 
Demonstration cities bill.....-------- 1417 
De Palast, Gesuedl.....0.2...200200s56<00 1483 
Diaz Ordaz, President................- 1457 


Disasters, Mexican hurricane damage-_-. 1457 
District of Columbia, Public Service 


CR iii wecitnnccscnsenntas 1428 
pe ee 1483 
East-West relations__.....-.- 1424, 1445, 1447 
Economic Development Administrator-_ 1416, 

1421 
Economy, national, reports on_-.--.----- 1417 
Pe ee ae 1428 
Editorial Writers, National Conference 

CR 1423, 1444 
Education, demonstration cities bill...._ 1417 
Educational and cultural materials, in- 

ternational movement of__-.-_--- 1481, 1482 
Eisenhower, President Dwight D-_------ 1418 
Ellender, Sen. Allen J................- 1458 
Emergency preparedness, functions of 

pT a ee 1455 
I, PO cincc eens <ccssnsmininnen 1463 
Europe 

National Conference of Editorial 

Writers, remarks to. ........- 1423, 1444 

Trilateral meetings, U.S.-U.K.-Ger- 

TD cencisvetaddsnamenabian 1457 


Executive Orders 
Educational, scientific, and cultural 


materials, international move- 
ment of 

Beirut Agreement on audiovisual 
materials (E.O. 11311)----- 1481, 1482 

Imports of art works for display 
CIAX SERIE 3c ackacensaness 1481, 1482 

Emergency preparedness functions of 
Attorney General (E.O. 11310) ----- 1455 

President's Commission on the Patent 
System (EB.O. 11900) .............. 1415 
Export-Import Bank, loan to Israel_... 1456 
Far Eastern trip itinerary_-....-- 1420, 1429 
Farbstein, Repr. Leonard-.--.--.------- 1462 
VPlosence Agreqme#nit.................<. 1481 

Florida, U.S. district judge, middle dis- 

CANS et nciteetrnduscceananeael 1483 
i. ef ee 1416, 1421 
Foreign assistance 

III ox.caci tpn oct giactincienacemmtaniian 1417 


Israel, loan by Export-Import Bank. 1456 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 


NE caso etitnicseeniepeenmtnebsnoanseeincaiemedtad 1428 
Forest Products Week................. 1422 
TRE ...ncnnnneccaceaamtewauneaans 147 
Frear, Sen. and Mrs. J. Allen_...-.--.-- 1468 
Gallagher, Repr. Cornelius E__.------- 1449 
Gambia, U.S. Ambassador to.-.-.-.----- 1428 
General Electric Co., labor dispute... 1410 
Germany, meeting with U.S. and U.K. 

on NATO and European matters---._- 1457 
Government employees, Commission on 

Political Activity of Government Per- 

SE enddcnivneccasanmanade Scents 1413 
Great Society 

News conference remarks on_-_-...---- 1418 

President's prologue and epilogue to 

“Te A ond cacasaannnseoee 1411 
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Greene, Harold H 
Gromyko, Andrei A., meeting with 


Gubernatorial candidates 


Hagen, Repr. Harlan 

Hanley, Repr. James M 

Hatch Act, commission to study 

Heald, Dr. Henry T 

Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of, social security benefits 

Helstoski, Repr. Henry 

Heslep, Edward A 

Howard, Repr. James J 

Hughes, Gov. Richard 


Indonesia, aid to 

Israel 
Desalination project 
Se ee ms 


Joelson, Repr. Charles 

Johnson, Mrs. Lyndon B 

Justice Department, Attorney General 
Emergency preparedness functions_-_ 1455 
Possibility of appointment 


Katzenbach, Nicholas deB 

Kelly, Repr. Edna F 

Kennedy, Sen. Robert F__.- 1461, 1462, 1463 
Keogh, Repr. Eugene J 

Krebs, Repr. Paul 


Labor disputes, General Electric Co__.- 1410 
Laos, meeting with Prime Minister 

Souvanna Phouma 1466, 1477 
Latin America, U.S. Representative on 
Inter-American Committee on Al- 

liance for Progress 1415, 1428 


Letters, Memorandums, etc. 


Mexico, hurricane damage in 
Levitt, Arthur 1462, 1463, 1464 
Lindsay, Robert G 1461 
Linowitz, Sol M 1415, 1428, 1429 
Long, Repr. Clarence D 
Long, Sen. Russell B 
Louchheim, Mrs. Katie $ 
Louisiana, U.S. district judge, eastern 
district 


1468, 1470 
McGrath, Repr. Thomas C. Jr 
Medicare, proposed extension to dis- 
1460, 1474 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 


Laos, Prime Minister Souvanna 
Soviet 
visit 
Thailand, Minister of National De- 
velopment Pote Sarasin and For- 
eign Minister Thanat Knoman 
Mexico, message on hurricane damage_ 1457 
Mills, Repr. Wilbur D 
Minish, Repr. Joseph 
Mitchell, Lansing L 
Multer, Repr. Abraham J 
Murphy, Repr. John M 
Murphy, Robert T 
Murphy, Timothy C 


1461, 1462 
1474, 1483 


National Day of Prayer, 1966 
National Forest Products Week, 1966___ 1422 
National Recreation and Park Asso- 


Columbus Day trip 
National Conference of 


1461-1466 
Editorial 
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News Conferences 


Oct. 6 (No. 78) 
Oct. 13 (No. 79, in New York City, 
with Prime Minister of Laos) 
Oct. 13 (No. 80, following Columbus 
Day 
Nichols, Philip, Jr 
Nickerson, Eugene 
Noland, James E 
Nominations sent to Senate, lists. 1428, 1483 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty anniversary.. 1444 


O'Connor, Frank__ 1461, 1462, 1463, 1464, 1465 

Ohio, U.S. attorney, southern district... 1483 

Organization of American States, U.S. 
Representative 1415, 1428 


Patent System, President’s Commission 
on 
Patten, Repr. Edward J 
Philippine war veterans, benefits for... 1454 
Political Activity of Government Per- 
sonnel, Commission on 
Porter, William L 
Postage stamp commemorating beauti- 
fication 
Postmasters, nominations 
Prayer, National Day of 
Presidential travel 
Baltimore, Md., Social Security head- 
quarters 
Foreign, plans for 
1418-1420, 1471, 1477, 1478 
New York 
' Columbus Day trip 1461-1468 
National Conference of Editorial 
Writers 
PI, FE Ssiicicnconacncninieaeas 1449 
News conference remarks on___ 1416-1419, 
1471, 1477, 1478 
Wilmington, Del 
President’s Commission on the Patent 
1415 
President’s prologue and epilogue to 


“This America” 1411 


Proclamations 
National Day of Prayer, 1966 (Proc. 
3750) 
National Forest Products Week, 1966 
(Proc. 3751) 
Public Service Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 


Randolph, Sen. Jennings 

Re, Edward D 

Recreation and Park Association, Na- 
tional 

Resignations and Retirements 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Eu- 

gene P. Foley 

Riots and disorders 

Rivkin, William R 

Robinson, Aubrey E., Jr 

Robinson, Spottswood W., III 

Rodino, Repr. Peter W., Jr_.-.--_ 1449, 1453 

Rooney, Repr. John J 

Rosenthal, Repr. Benjamin S 

Russell, Sen. Donald Stuart 


Samuels, Howard 
Scott, Charles R 
Sedita, Frank 
Senate suggestions on Viet-Nam 
Senegal, U.S. Ambassador to 
Simpson, Bryan 
Smith, John Lewis, Jr 
Smith, Robert D., Jr 
Social security benefits, review and pro- 
1458, 1474 
South Carolina, U.S. district judge... 1483 
Souvanna Phouma, Prime Minister_--__ 1466, 
1477 


Soviet Union 
Relations with 1425, 1447, 1475 
U.S. Ambassador to 1415, 1420, 1498 © 
Visits by leaders to United States, 
possibility of 
Stark, Abe 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors, appointments, etc 1415, 
1420, 1428 
Art works, etc., import for display... 1489 
Under Secretary 


Statements by the President 


(See also News Conferences) 
General Electric Co., labor dispute__ 1410 
Germany-U.K.-U.S. meetings 
NATO and European matters 
Political Activity of Government Per- 
sonnel, Commission on 
Steadman, Martin 


Strikes. See Labor disputes. 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 


State, Under Secretary of 1413, 1429 
Tariff agreements, educational and cul- 

tural materials 1481, 1482 © 
Tax recommendations, possibility of in- 


Teague, Repr. Olin E 

Tenzer, Repr. Herbert 

Terry, Gov. Charles L., Jr 

Textile industry, remarks on 

Thailand, economic development pro- 
grams, discussions with Thai Min- 
isters 1422 

“This America,” by Lyndon B. Johnson. 1411 

Thompson, Repr. Frank, Jr 

Thompson, Llewellyn 

Thurmond, Sen. Strom 

Tobin, Austin J 

Trade and tariff agreements, education- 
al and cultural materials 1481, 1482 

Tribbitt, Lt. Gov. Sherman W 1468 

Tunnell, James 1468, 1470 


United Kingdom, meeting with U.S. and 
Germany on NATO and European 
matters 

United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency 

United States Courts 
Court of General Sessions_____..__-- 1428 
U.S. attorneys 

Arkansas, eastern and western dis- 
tricts 
Ohio, southern district 
USS. circuit judges 
District of Columbia 
5th circuit. 
USS. district judges 
District of Columbia 
Florida, middle district 
Indiana, southern district 
Louisiana, eastern district__.._ 1428, 1483 
South Carolina 
U.S. marshal, California, 
district 

USIA, authority 

Agreement 


northern 


concerning Beirut 
1481, 1482 


Valenti, Jack 
Veterans benefits, Philippine veterans__ 1454 
Viet-Nam conflict 
Manila Conference 
1419, 1466, 1467, 1471, 1477 
News conference remarks 1416-1419, 
1467, 1472, 1476, 1477 
Water desalination project, Israel 
Wilentz, Warren 
Williams, Sen. Harrison, A., Jr 
Wilmington, Del., remarks at 
Wolff. Repr. Lester L 
Woodrich, Rev. C. B 








